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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The circumstances of the origin and early development of agriculture in the 
Old World have for long, ^nd rigHtlvj been regarded as among the outstand¬ 
ing probicim of archaeology. It is now many years ago that Gordon Childe^ 
when making his brilliant pioneering studies in this fields coined the phrase 
* *The NeoUthic Re^'^olution* to denote this stage in early mastery of his 

natural environment, when subsistence-economics shifted from that of the 
hunter and food gatherer to that of the herdsman and farmer. Childe chose 
the pbme because of Its overtones associating it with the [ndustrial Revolu¬ 
tion of recent European history^ when teehnological innovations, resulting 
from the development of new forms of power and produet [on, once again 
acted to modif}' the entire social systems of peoples. 

In the development of prehistory over the past twenty years or so, the 
problems of early agriculture, and the initiation of settled farming as a way of 
life, have been to the fore, and it is perhaps here that some of the most rernark- 
able new contributions to our knowledge of antiquity by the techniques of 
archaeology have been made+ It is Interesting, in recent retrospect, to realize 
that the elucidation of the peculiarly complex questions involved could only 
have been brought about by the development of new techniques in archaeo¬ 
logy as a whole during the same period. The necessities were more than those 
‘ contained within the older archaeological disciplines csf stratigraphicaJ excava¬ 
tion, pottery and stone typology, and the rest. The problem involved, after 
all, more than man and his inanimate artifaers; it was concerned with the 
animals he hunted, herded or uirimately bred, and with the plants he gathered 
and finally cultivated. These arc of course man’s living artifacts - domesti¬ 
cated cattle are as man-made as pottery, and cultivated l^arley as modified 
by man as the flint blades and wooden haft of the sickle with which it is 
reaped. But to examine such problems there had to be an approach by inter¬ 
disciplinary methods. In these, it u^s possible to develop a series of closely 


linked iechnic|ue5 of irtvcstigaiion in which the archaeologisEs and the 
appropriate natural scjcniiscs co-operated on an e<.|ual footing. 

Such as approach had been developed over half a century agrs in northern 
Europe, notably in the Scandinavian countries, to deal with just such prob¬ 
lems of local prchj$tor\% and from there they were adopted and developed in 
England in the l9J^o"s. Their envploymcnt was the outcome of a particular 
form of intellectual approach to archaeological problems, in which excava¬ 
tion was seen as a means of extracting the maximum information from sites 
often not over^rich in more obvious archaeological material and with a view 
to reconstructing as much of the totaJ content of the original culture as 
possible* But the technique of excavation in classical lands and the Near East, 
the critical areas in the inquiry, had originated from the desire of museums to 
acquire striking antiquities and where possible works of an: the concept of 
an excavation as oudined above came late, and even now imperfectly^ Few 
have demonstrated the immense pcktcntialides of the new methods more 
successfully than Mr Mellaatt himself^ and this book, with much else that is 
critical and new^ contains the most up-to-date accounts of his remarkable 
excavations in Anatolia. 

With the development of these new techniques and viewpoints, with 
excavations ser^dng the needs of, and planned by, a team of archaeologists, 
zoologists, botanists * cJimatologisrs and others, there has come the accession 
of new know ledge that might be expected. But much of this knowledge w ould 
be virtually nugator)^ if it could not be put wirhin some sort of time scale; not 
only relative so far as can be determined by comparative siracigraphy, but 
absolute, in terms of years before the present. fJcrc a second great post-w'ar 
development in archaeological lechnkjue could play its part - dating by 
means of radiocarbon or O14 determinations. 

Mr Mellaart has pointed out in his iniroduetion the limitations as well as 
the potentialities of the methoil: above all, ’wc need far more dates from far 
more samples derived from accurately recorded contexts. But already we are 
beginning to see a consistent pat tern emerging, particularly tor the relation¬ 
ship betiveen the Near Ea&t and that pan of Europe which first adopted 
agricultural techniques from the seventh millennium Without radio¬ 
carbon dates, of which Mr Melkarl ha$ himself obtained a long series from 
his owm excavations, we simply could not put into chronological relationship 
communities not chemselves in that reciprocal concacE which expresses itself 
in modifications of matcriaJ culture perceptible to the archaeologist. 

In this book we see the first beginnings of agriculture from somewhere 
around 9000 bc, conEinuing in cultures in which at first pottery^ long thought 


the main criterion of a ^ficolithk* culture, was not in fact madej and then 
before many centuries have cbpsed, the first use of metals - copf^r or lead or 
gold, cold-w'orkcd from the native metal from the sixth millennium bc. The 
old technological-cvolauonary stages of Mesolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithie 
and so on are rapidly losing their crisp outlines, but only because we arc now 
able to perceive something which^ because it is more muddled and imprecise^ 
is more human. 


STUART PIGGOTT 



INTRODUCTION 


In the five years that have passed since this chapter was written for Th Daa’H 
of archaeological research in the Near East has progressed so 

much that most of it is now out of date. For the present publication as a 
monograph, the chapter had to be not only cnbrged, but completely 
rewritten, 

Man’s emergence as a food-producer and a civilized being has been the 
subject of much intensive Held-work in recent years and many of the new 
excavations are still in progress and only known through preliminary 
reports- With political events hindering archaeological work in Iraq, western 
Iran has become a centre of new activity. Beyond Iran new discoveries in 
Turkestan have extended our knowledge eastward and many new finds have 
Iseen made in Syria, l,ebanon and Palestine. New excavations in Crete, Greece 
and Macedonia have added impH>rtant new information, but perhaps the 
most spectacular atlvances ha\ne been made in the Anatolian held. 

Although many new excavations are in progress, few publications have 
appeared. The long overdue ,\muq volume has been published, but at a 
prohibitis'c price, and its contents add little to our knowledge of (he early 
periods w'lth which this chapter is concerned. The important sites of Jericho 
and jarmo are still unpublished, and the preliminary reports on these sites 
ofter little that is new. In the past little attention has been paid to environ¬ 
mental studies and the help of natural scientists has only occasionally been 
invoked. Now some of the wealthiest ‘scientihe’ expeditions arc mounted 
to rectify this omission, but in the resulting process of condiciing theories 
based on scantv evidence, the aims of archaeology are almost lost sight of. 
To define the limits of a culture through survey, to select the site with the 
greatest potentiality, to excavate it, if possible horizontally, and last but not 
least to publish and interpret the evidence, arc still (or should be) the aims 
of archaeology. Mo amount of specialist studies can help us if wx cannot 


establish the date of a site, its potentiality cannot be gauged from a few pits at 
trenches, and a sequence of cultures, arranged theologically, remains suspect 
as long as it lacks stmdgraphkal basis* 

Radiocarbon dates - or determinations as the sceptics prefer to caJl them - 
have been produced for many a sire, but rarely in series and although the 
results are frequently satisfactory there appear to be some startling differences 
between radiocarbon dates obtained fresh from an ejccavated site and those 
taken later, cither from old trenches or from samples kept in museuxus* 
* Possibilities of contamination in the latter eases often lead to younger dates. 
The general picture that emerges is one of fluxj opinions are sharply 
divided and the time has not yet come for a solidly founded evaluation of 
the evidence* Far more material is needed to reconstruct a pattern of the 
cultural development of the Near East in this important period* 

The present volume therefore represents a sort of interim report, based 
on the results of excavations up to the end of 1963, on reports and publica¬ 
tions and on inforniation received from a nuniber of colleagues, to all of 
whom the present writer is indebted for their help and collaboration in the 
preparation of this volume. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Mesolithic Cultures of the Near East 

c. 10000-9000 BC 


Although very little is known about the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the Near Hast at the end of the Late Glacial 
period, dated to c, ioooo*-gooo BC, it is quite clear that in 
this warmer zone the climatic changes were much less 
severe than in Europe. Nevertheless, recent research has 
established gaps in the occupation of caves in the moun¬ 
tain regions of Kurdistan, Anatolia and the Lebanon and 
a low density' of population between zyooo and loooo 
BC. Regional glaciation is also suggested in parts of 
Anatolia around loooo BC, but its efiects have not yet 
been traced in the archaeological record. 

In Europe the retreat of the glaciers northward brought 
with thent a gradual disappearance of the large herds of 
herbivorous animals, and Palaeolithic man's food supply 
was replaced by more scattered, less abundant and more 
agile animals such as deer, wild boar and numbers of 
smaller animals. 

Men adapted themselves to these new conditions in 
various Wray'S, evolving cultures that are known as 
'Mesolithic'. They v'ere still food-gatherers, making their 
living by hunting, fishing and collecting fruit, berries, 
nuts and edible plants. To help in the pursuit of game and 
fow'l the dog was domesticated, 'fhe Mesolithic cultures 
of Western Europe can be traced over a period of at least 
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CTliKUS^-^ 


z The diatnbtition of Mesolithic and Proto-?^collihsc ^iics in the Mfiar Ba^t 




I| 

I six thousand years, from r. loooo to 4000 b c , and in many 

parts even longer* Eventually they were succeeded, in 
(M one region after another, by cultures evolving elementary 
^ agriculture and the domestication of animus. The two 
new conceptions of food conservation and production do 
not appear to have been of European origin^ for neither 
I' the wild ancestors for sheep and goat and pig* nor those 
of ’wheat and barley* had their natural habitat there, 

1 1 The origins of agricul ture and stock-breeding must be 

sought in the area wbeie these grasses and animals were 
1 1 at home in a wild state, /V. the Near East. Sheep and goat* 

Ij cattle and pigs had their natural habitat in the well- 

I ' watered uplands that fringe the Syrian desert or the 
mountain plateaux of Anatolia and Iran, and the wild 
I ancestors of wheat and barley again are medium altitude 
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grasses, preferring aJtitudes of 2000-3000 feet above 
sea'level. Of the two mam wheat groups of antiquity, the 
eiokorn ranges in its wild stare from the Balkans to west 
Iran, whereas emmer seems to have been at home in north 
Mesopotamia, eastern Turkey, and Persia on the one 
hand, in south Syria, Palestine and Jordan on the other. 
The distribution of barley again covets the same area from 
Anatolia to Afghanistan and from Transcaucasia to 
Arabia. It should be noted that neither these food crops 
nor sheep and goat are native to Egypt. 

Little is knowm of the climate of this early period, but 
the presence of denser forests and more open parkland, 
now reduced by deforestation and overgrazing, implies a 
slightly higher rainfall. Otherwise the Near East ten 
thousand years ago is said to have had the same physical 
aspect as it bears today. Against this backgroxind then, 
so utterly different from that of Europe at the same time, 
the momentous developments about to take place - the 
discover)*^ of agriculture and animal domestication - the 
very* foundation of civilization - must now be viewed in 
the light of the evidence. 

The period with which this survey is concerned, 
extending from the beginning of the Mesolithic, r. loooo 
BC till the rise of the first literate civilizations of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, e. 3500 bc - a good six thousand years 
or more—was prehistoric. No writing existed and we are 
therefore ignorant not only of what these various 
peoples called themselves, but also of the languages they 
spoke. From skeletal evidence, however, some ideas can 
be formed of what they looked like. All of them were 
Modem Man (Hoa/osapUas) and at least two distinct races 
have been distinguished; a graceful Proto-Mediterranean 
race and a somewhat sturdier Eutafrican race. Both were 
long-headed. 

This long period can bc divided into several phases, 
the length of which varied from region to region. 
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Alesolif&k^ f, 10000-9000 BC (frequently called Tinal 
Upper Palaeolithic*) 

Pr»to~Neoiitibk, f. 9000-7000 BC (instead of ‘Meso¬ 
lithic’) 

f. 7000-s600 BC 

Etfr/y C}}ak 6 i'Ubic^ c. j600-j000 BC 

MUdh Omlcoiithk^ c, j 000-4000 bc 

Lff/f Chskd'Uhky c. 4000-3 j00 bc or later. 

The conventional terminology is here used, even 
though the terms mean little by themselves. 

In terms of economy the Mesolithic represents the 
final phase of intensified food gathering and the Proto- 
Neolithic the one in which there are indications that the 
‘Neolithic Revolution’ from food-gathering to food pro¬ 
ducing was well under way. By Neolithic times farming 
and stock-breeding were 'well established and in the later 
phases metal weapons and tools gradually took their 
place alongside traditional ones made of stone, and the 
basis was laid for the development of the Early Bronze 
Age, soon after jjoo bc. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that cultural develop¬ 
ment varied from region to region j some were advanced 
and others were not. Even today certain contmunities in 
the world preserve a palaeolithic or mesolithic economy 
and essentially neolithic communities exist all around us. 
In the past it was no different, but nowhere was the 
contrast between settled farmers and pastonti nomads as 
strongly developed as in Asia. 

Recent research has showm conclusively that civiliza¬ 
tion did not develop in one specific area in the Near East 
and spread from there. On the contrary, at least three (and 
probably mote) centres arc now known in the Near East; 
the western slopes and valleys of the Zagros Mountains 
the hill country of Turkish Mesopotamia and the south 
Anatolian Plateau. 






111.2 


Towards the end of the Ice Age, some twelve thousand 
years ago, new groups of people appeared in the Near 
East, as well as m CentiaJ Asia, with an economy which 
was still based on food gathering. Among the new 
features introduced were minute flints, called microliths, 
often of geometric shape, which were evidently set in 
bone or wooden handles to form composite tools and 
weapons. Numerous small points indicate that these 
people used the bow and anx>w, a significant techno¬ 
logical advance in hunting. From the remains they left in 
caves and rock shelters, or from open settlements, one 
can deduce a much more intensified form of food- 
gathering. Presumably they lived in larger groups and 
were more organized than their predecessors, but there 
are no traces of querns and grinding stones, which might 
indicate the beginnings of a cereal diet. Nor did these 
people leave any luxury objects, which would have been 
indicative of leisure and freedom from a constant quest 
for food. 

These Mesolithic groups with their specialized equip¬ 
ment >j'etc probably descendants from Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic hunters, but in only one of these cultures, the 
Zarzian of the Zagros Mountains, are there some indi¬ 
cations that they came from the north, perhaps from the 
Russian steppes beyond the Caucasus. Although this is 
far from cenaJn the occasional use of obsidian, a black 
volcanic glass, indicates relations with the area north and 
west of Lake Van, where this material is found. The 
richest site of this culture, Shanidar (layer Bz), just south 
of the Turkish border, has produced a radiocarbon date 
of c. loooo BC for the culture, and it may have ended 
around 9000 B C. 

Farther east, a similar Mesolithic culture of fishermen 
and hunters of gazelles was found in the Belt and Hotu 
caves above the Caspian and in the Djebel cave in 
western Turkestan, 
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In Palestine and the Lebanon, another culture, the 
Kcbaran, at honcie and a related form, called the 
Nebckian, was found on tlie eastern slopes of the Anti- 
Lebanon, north of Damascus. The tools of these cultures, 
which are not entirely microlithic, point to an origin 
different from that of the Zarzian and some parallels are 
found in yet another Mesolithic culture, that of Belbasi, 
on the Mediterranean coast of Anatolia, south-west of 
Antalya. This latter, however, is much richer in types, 
including tanged arrowheads and has an individuality 
of its own. Obsidian was unknown in the Belbasi and 
Kebaran cultures, which strongly suggests that they had 
little or no contact with the Anatolian Plateau. The 
origins of the Belbasi culture are of great interest, for 
it is only in this corner of the Near East that Upper 
Palaeolithic engravings and mobiliary art have been dis¬ 
covered in the caves of Kara' In, Okiizlii’ In and the rock 
shelter of Beldibi. Moreover, it is possible that the ‘Proto- 
Neolithic’ of Beldibi w^as a development from the Meso¬ 
lithic of Belbafi, which would provide a sequence from 
Upper Palaeolithic to Neolithic elsewhere unknown. 





CHAPTER TWO 


Proto-Neolithic Cultures c. 9000-7000 BC 


Compaicd to the still somewhat shadowy cultures of the 
Mesolithic, those of the next, Proto-Neolithic, period are 
much better known. The new name ‘Proto-Neolithic^ was 
chosen to indicate that sometime during these millennia 
the ‘Neolithic Revolution’ took place. Although the first 
domestication of animals is attested, no actual plant 
remains of this period have as yet been discovered — but 
this is probably ardiaeological coincidence - and by 
7000 BC we find agnculture well established in Jordan, 
Iran and Anatolia. Even without actual grain, the pre¬ 
sence of numerous querns and mortars, poundecs and 
grinders - which now appear for the first time; the storage 
pits and the sickle blades all tell the same story of a 
change in the economy. At the same time we find the first 
traces of permanent' settlements, frequently rebuilt. 
Cemeteries appear and the graves contain luxury objects 
such as beads and pendants, which show that man had 
leisure and time for other things than appeasing his 
hunger. Art makes its appearance in the form of animal 
carvings and statuettes of the supreme deity, the Mother 
Goddess. Trade increases and by the end of the period 
the first towns arc built, already girt with a defensive wall 
often of massive proportions. 



3 Chirtcteriilie objects from ttie Proto-Keolithic of Zawi Cheini village ^*1 Shanidar cave. 
Flint microliths, bone knife with flint blade, sicktc handle of bone, grooved stones, inqiaed 
botiework, stone palettes and beads 


The Proto-Neolithic in the Za£ro$ Mountains 

The dichotomy of the Near East, already present in the 
previous period, continues. In the foothills of the Zagros 
Mountains various cultures follow the Zarzian. In the 
north Shanidar (layer Bi) and the village of Zawi Chemi- 
Shanidar have produced richer material than the hill-top llh 3 

site of Karim Shahir near Kirkuk. Similar material came IlL 4 

from Tepe Asiab in the plain of Keemanshah in Western 
Iran and the new excavations at All Kosh (Dch Lurari) 
in Susiana are full of promise, for they show a deep strati¬ 
fication which was not obtainable on the other sites men¬ 
tioned. Final reports are not yet available for any of these 
sites and the following is therefore obtained from 
preliminary notices. 

What started off the transition from Mesolithic to 
Proto-Neolithic is unknown, but the rise in tempetatuic 
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(, ^Qoo BC after the end of the Ice Age may have acted as 
a stimulant to people who were already on their way to 
more intensified food-gathering. The development at 
Shanidar from Mesolithic to Proto-Neolithic is con¬ 
sidered to have taken place elsewhere^ though probably 
not too far away. Domesticated sheep appear in the 
bottom level of the settlement of Zawi Chemi (dated to 
8900 BC, or 9ioo BC with new half life of 5730 years), 
perhaps occupied only during part of the year, whereas 
the near-by cave of Shanidar offered better refuge during 
the inclement winter weather. In the village, oval and 
circular stone structures were found provided w-ith 
hearths. These huts or houses had a flimsy superstructure 
of watdc and daub, or reeds, or matting. Traces of reed 
matting or baskets were found in the corresponding 
layer Bi of the cave. Storage pits were found in both cave 
and settlement and querns, mortars and pounders area 
new feature suggesting the grinding of such foodstuffs as 
acorns, berries, nuts, legumes or cereal grains. Others 
served to grind ochre. In a grave at Shanidar a flexed 
burial of a young woman was accompanied by red ochre, 
a grinding stone and a necklace of small beads. 'Diis was 
not the only grave at Shanidar, for here was found 
an entire cemetery with twenty-eight burials. Stone walls 
and arc-shaped settings of stone appear to be connected 
with a mortuajy' cult. 

The stone industry was well developed* chipped flint 
celts with polished bits sen'ed as carpenters’ tools and 
rough hoes may have been used in early agriculture. Flint 
blades w*erc set in bone handles; an entire knife with 
handle from a burial in the Shanidar cave measures eight 
Inches and at Zawi Chemi a little longer sickle handle was 
found. Sickle blades now occur for the first time, and part 
of the stone industry is still microlithic, though far less 
distinct than in the previous period. Trade is indicated 
by the use of obsidian from the north and bitumen, used 



4 Chflismeristic toots und oh- 
jecB of the Karim Shmhir culture 
in northern Iraq. They include 
atone rmg£>^ beads, bracelets, 
ground aionc querns and a 
grooved polisher 






to fix blades into their handles, came from at least one 

hundred miles to the south, Particularly interesting ate 

luxury goods; beads and pendants of various stones, 

such as steatite, greenstone, limestone, marble (?) and 

even copper; slate pendants with incised designs, stone 

rings and bracelets (from Karim Shahir), and groo'ved 4 

pohshets or arrow-stralghteners. Bone beads, rings, awls 

and pins, perforated animal teeth, a decorated fragment 

of a palette (?) and some fragments of unbaked clay 

anim^ figurines complete the inventory. 

The other sites yielded little additional evidence. Gird 
Chai produced some obsidian, but like Karim Shahir no 
buildings. Several superimposed occupation levels - but 
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no traces of buildings were encountered at the site of 
M’Lefaflt, which Braidwood regards as a late phase of his 
Karim Shahirian culture. There were few traces of 
hunting here^ but likewise no definite evidence for 
donaestication. Finally at Tepe Asiab in the plain of 
Kermanshah in west Iran, a number of pits wete found, 
one of which contained numerous human coprolites. 
None of these contained any remains of a vegetable or 
cereal diet, on the contrary those people appear to have 
lived on lizards, frogs or toads, perhaps a seasonal diet 
of semi-nomadic herdsmen, and therefore not lepresen- 
tative of the normal economy of the first viliagets in the 
area whose settlements have not yet been discovered. 

Our knowledge of this vital period in the Zagros area 
is therefore still far from complete and much remains to 
be clarified. Before discussing later developments in the 
area, we must turn west and describe the Proto-Neolithic 
Natufian culture, its rough equivalent in Palestine. 

The Proto>Neolithic in Palestine and Jordan; the 
Natufian culture 

The Mesolithic Kebaran cultute was succeeded by 
another called the Natufian, which likewise spread all 
over the country. No genetic links can be established 
between these two cultures, however, and the origins of 
the Natufian arc not yet cleat. The newcomers settled 
in caves or on the open terraces in front of them in the 
Carmel or Judaean mountains, or built settlements in the 
open where natural shelters were not available. Settle¬ 
ment on a natural terrace overlooking marshes and fertile 
hunting grounds and the proximity of water were natur¬ 
ally favoured; the Carmel caves of El Wad, Wadi FalJah 
(Nahal Oren) and Kebaiah face the marshes of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast whereas Eyuan (Ain Mallaha) overlooks 
the swamps and pools of Lake Huleh, Jericho owes its 
origin to a powerful spring and Bcidha, near Petra, lay on 
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^ Pbn of pan of ibr 

of Eynsiri with cliDCuiar bou^ and 

storage pirsj some reused for buriaTs. 

the chieftain's tomh {f/, J//r, 7, I); 
hearth in 9 ciicekr boii$e. Note the 
btifials in disu^cl storage pits 



a terrace overlooking a wadi, A radiocarbon date of 95 j i 
Bc obtained from the possible shrine on virgin soil at 
Jericho, which is assigned on the basis of some tools to 
the Early Natufmn, suggests that the Natufian culture 
arrived not much later than about 10000 bc, like its 
eastern counterpart in the Zagros Mountains. The culture 
is classified as Proto-NeoUthic for good reasons, for 
although no domestication of animals has yet been estab¬ 
lished (the Natufian dog has recently been shown to be 
a Palestinian wolf), sicidcs and sickle blades, querns and 
mortars, pounders and pestles strongly suggest the reap¬ 
ing, preparation and consumption of vegetable foods - 
such as wild wheat and barley, legumes and nuts. Qay- 
lined storage pits imply the conservation of surplus food, 
but to this day no actual remains of cereals, legumes or 
nuts and berries have been found. Moreover, it is cleat 
from the tools and weapons that dshing and hunting still 
provided the population with the bulk of their food. 


( 
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///, j From the important Early Natufian village of Eyr^n, 

there is evidence for the following fauna or rather diet: 
cattlcj goat, fallow deer, gazelle, wild boar, hyena, fox, 
hate, small carnivores and rodents, numerous birds and. 
fish, tortoises, crustaceans and snails from l,ake Hukh. 
From Mount Carmel we may add bear and leopard, and 
there is also evidence for ted deer, roc deer and horse (or 
donkey?). From this list sheep, already domesticated at 
Zawi Chemi is, perhaps significantly, lacking. The fauna 
from the Early Natufian open settlement of Bcidha has 
not yet been studied, but will probably add ibex to the 
list. 

Fishing appears to have been of great importance to 
these early Natufians especially at Eynan on Lake Hulch 
and at Wadi Fallah above the Mediterranean coast. Fish- 
///_ g hooks arc common finds, but harpoons also occur in the 

Early Namfian (the only Near Eastern culture which has 
them), even as far inland as Jericho. 

In the cave sites and on the terraces in front of them 
building remains are fairly primitive. At Wadi Fallah 
(Naha) Oren) impressive walls hold up the terraces, but 
elsewhere few architectural features are found. 

The discovery of an open-air settlement at Eyn^, 
therefore was of great importance. Three successive 
permanent villages with numerous floors and alterations, 
all belonging essentially to the Early (and perhaps part 
of the Middle Natufianj have been carefully investigated. 
Each village contained about fifty round houses, with 
diameters of up to 7 metres arranged around an open 
central area which contained a large number of plastered 
bell-shaped pits, probably for the storage of food. The 
entire village covers at least aooo square metres. 

The houses are built of stone, standing in places to a 
height of a metre; the floors arc partly sunk below ground 
level, and the stone substructure plastered. The super¬ 
structure was probably made of reeds and matting, an 
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inexhaustible supply of which existed in the near-by lake. 
Central posts may have supported a conical roof. Hearths^ 
built of stone, were set roughly in the centre of the room 
or against the side, and (juerns and mortars were set in 
the floors. Fretjuently child and infant burials were found 
below a stone slab under the floor. Few gifts accompanied 
the dead; necklaces of dentalia, a Mediterranean tusk-like 
shell, were the most common. Some of the finest arrange¬ 
ments of dentalia shells, in diadems or caps came from 
the contracted burials in the cave of El Wad. Other 
necklaces were made of the phalanges (toe bones) of 
gazelles. 
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At Eynan three different forms of intramural burials 
have been found: individual burials, collective burials in 
pits, often with three individuals two of them face to 
fece, and collective secondary burials, /.r, the burial of 
corpses after the soft parts had decayed. The latter often 
combine fragments of bodies of several individuals in a 
single grave. 

Most of these graves contained red ochre. The most 
interesting burial of the Natufian culture was a chieftain^s 
?//, 7 burial at Eynan. This belonged to the middle building 

level and the tomb, possibly originally the chieftain’s 
house, was circular, j metres in diameter and 0.8 metres 
deep. Surrounding the tomb was a plastered red-painted 
parapet ending in a row of stones with a diameter of 6 .; 
metres. Two complete skeletons lay in the centre extended 
on their backs with legs detached after death and bent 
out of position. One of these skeletons, belonging to an 
11 /. J adult male, was partly covered and partly propped up on 

stones and faced the snowy peaks of Mount Hermon. The 
second person wore a head-dress of dentalia shells and 
may have been a woman. Earlier burials had been pushed 
aside to make room for the new* occupants and their 
skulls w'cre rearranged. Earth was then put over the 
burials and a stone pavement was laid overall upon which 
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^ 7 Tomb of 4 Natufian ebieftain at 
Eynan {cf. J/A /), ninth milknnium » e. 
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hou$e in which he was subsequently 
buried 


S The-burkl of a Natuiian chieftain at 
Eynan {rf* lit. /* 7 ). The skeleton was 
partly covered, partly propped up with 
stones, fading tow^ards tbc snowy peak of 
Mount Hertnon^ souib-w’cst of Damascus 



^ hearth was erected. Near the hearth was another skull 
and above this arrangement, covered with earth, another 
pavement was laid, circular in shape and a,j metres in 
diameter surrounded by a low wall. Three large stones 
surrounded by smaller ones were set in the centre of the 
pavement. 

This discovery reveals the importance attached to the 
burial of a Natufian chieftain as well as the antiquity of 
certain funerary rites which in the pre-pottery cultures of 
Jericho continued for a further two thousand years* 
Skeletal evidence shows that the Natufians were physi¬ 
cally of Eurafrican stock, fairly robust with long skulls 
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9 Natufisn bone sickle vfith deer"a head from Mughifct el-KcbaraJi (jrf, 
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(dolichocephalic). Their average height was a little over 
five feet. 

Something has already been said about the equipment 
of the Natufians. Their stone industry made exclusive 
use of local materials and there arc no traces of imported 
obsidian. Flint and chert were used for their tools and 
weapons; we have rough picks, possibly used for early 
agriculture, and there are chisels and numerous gravers 
or burins for woodwork and bone carving respectively. 
Sickle blades are common and these were set in bone 
handles, frequently carved (in the Early Natufian) with 
animal terminals, Microlitbs occur, but were, at 
Eynan, not as common as in the caves farther west. 
Among them lunates, that is, small blades, looking like 
a new moon, are fairly frequent and these were probably 
part of composite weapons; microburins for carving are 
rare. The rich stone industry of Eynan, which is well 
stratified, is liable to alter the conventional picture of the 
Natufian as based on previous discoveries. At Eynan, at 
least, there are no arrowheads, suggesting that the use of 
the bow and arrow was unknown. For querns and 
grinders, mortars and pesdes local basalt was used, and 
in contrast to the eastern cultures stone vessels were by 
no means rare. Basalt beakers were found at Eynan, 
Kcbarah and Wadi Fallah and other fragments of bowls 
and basins, are occasionally provided with decoration on 
the exterior. A bowl with dots between horizontal 
incised lines or rims of basins with crenellated designs in 
relief demonstrate a desire for ornamentation unattested 
elsewhere at this period. Then there arc pebbles with 
notches used as fishing-net sinkers, perforated round flat 
pebbles and groo ved stones for polishing bone tools. There 
are palettes slightly hollowed, still containing traces of red 
ochre, shells of fresh water mussels, filled with the same 
material, bone awls for piercing skins, short flat needles or 
bodkins, bone sickle h^ts and flat spoons or spatulae. 
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And last but not least there is in the Early Narulian a 
lo\’e of art^ sometimes naturalistic, sometimes more 
schematized. The crouching limestone figurine from the 
cave of Umm ez Zuweitina, or the handle of a sickle from 
El Wad showing a fawn are superb examples of natural- 
istic art, worthy of Upper Palaeolithic France. The 
animal head on the sickle from Kebarah and the recendy 
discovered human heads from Eynan or the gazelle's head 
from the cemetery at Wadi Fallah show a definite schem- 
atization of anim al or human portraiture which, however, 
is most vivid. Nor should one forget the erotic group 
from Ain Sakhri, now in the British Museum. 

No such works of art are found after the Early Natuhan 
period and it would appear that — like so many of its 
successors - the Natufian culture stagnated in Palestine. 
The Early Natufian culture was followed by two later 
phases (Middle and Late) about which much less is 
known. The site of Eynan was deserted and z metres of 
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r4 Eaily ^hrirtc an virgin soil st jcricho, Tht found hoJlows \n the rough-pla^tervd 

fltMjr probably served as storage pits and the querns arc evidence for the preparatbn^ if not the 
cultivation p of ccrcali at this early datc^ r. ninth millennLum bc 


sterile sand covers the Early Natufian of Be id ha. The 
later Natufian phases are best illustrated by the cave sites, 
but the material is almost exclusively confined to stone 
and bone tools, which ate now made with much less care. 
Arrowheads, frequently notched, make their appearance 
in . the Late Natufian. 

It would appear that the real development of this 
culture was not made in the cave sites, bur in the Jordan 
valley. At Jericho, the Early Neolithic shrine was burnt 
and a settlement rose above it forming a mound (or/elf) 
some 4 metres high. No clear house-plans could be dis¬ 
cerned in this Proto-Neolithic village and lumps of clay 







were used for walls. The stone industry is of Natufian 
type, but obsidian now makes its first appearance, which 
shows that contact was established with Anatolia. 
Obsidian deposits are unknown in Syria, Palestine, 
Jordan, Iraq or Cyprus. The date of this village might 
fall in the ninth millennium. There arc still no traces of 
domestication of animals or the growing of grain, but the 
beginnings of agriculture may be assumed to have been 
introduced in view of Jericho’s explosive expansion in the 
next stage during the eighth millennium bc, which is 
known as Pre-Pottery Neolithic A, 

Pre-Pottery Neolithic A Jericho 

The causes of the spectacular development of Jericho 
from a small Proto-Neolithic village 'with flimsy huts or 
shelters into a town occupying not less than ten acres are 
still unknown to us. There is no break in the Natufian 
tradition between the underlying 'nucleus tell’ and the 
new tov^m, which may have been built around 8000 bc. 
The stone industry is essentially a development of the 
Natufian tradition of the previous phase and now a rich 
bone industry is added to it. 

The explosive development witnessed at Jericho almost 
certainly presupposes the introduction into this oasis 
200 metres below sea-level of cultivation techniques of 
wheat and barley. It suggests that by now agriculture and 
not just collecting of cereal food is an established fact. 
Storage rooms for grain have indeed been found, but 
from the published reports it is uncertain whether car- 
boniaed grain deposits or the impressions of grain in 
brick and plaster urere found. For the domestication of 
animals there is still no evidence, and the hunting of 
gazelles may have supplied the inhabitants of Jericho 
with their meat. 

The new town consisted of round houses built of mud- 
brick (of hog-backed shape) on stone foundations, a 



definite advance on the flimsy huts of the pre\'ious period. 

Their floors were well below' the level of the ground 
outside and the houses were entered through a door with 
wooden jambs and down several steps. Most of the 
houses consisted of a single circular or oval room, 4 
to 5 metres in diameter, domed w’ith wattle and daub 
and the w'alls and floor covered with mud plaster. Some 
more ambitious structures had as many as three rooms. 

The tow'n was not fortified from the beginning and at 
least three phases of round houses preceded the first 
erection of fortifications. As the wealth of the setdement 
grew' and powerful neighbours established themselves, 
city walls became a necessit\' to protect the town. The 
defences put up are astounding for any period; a rock- 
cut ditch, 3.J metres wide and 2.10 metres deep, cut w'ith- W. ly 

out the help of picks and hoes. Within the rock-cut ditch 
a stone wall W’as built, 1.64 metres thick and preserved to 
a height of 3.94 metres. Originally freestanding it was 
rebuilt as the accumulation of building rubbish iuside 
rose and the later two rebuildings give it a height of over 
j metres, w'hich W'as crowded with a mud-brick super¬ 
structure of unknown height. Within the area of excava¬ 
tion a great stone circular tow'cr was found, still standing Ills, j 6 
to a height of 8.1 j metres, with a well built inner stair¬ 
case giving access to the top. Twenty-eight stone steps 
made of single slabs of stone over a metre wide form the 
staircase and the roof slopes obliquely. At the bottom of 
the steps a passage, 3.94 metres long, leads to a door, 

1.70 metres high, at the eastern end of the tower. A water 
channel from Ac top of the tower drains into a series of 
well-plastered curvilinear enclosures built up against its 
north side, A similar enclosure against the south side is 
said to have been used for Ae storage of grain. The 
tower was in use for a long time and two further coats of 
masonry were added to it at the time of the rebuilding of 
the ciu' wall and the water tanks were also rebuilt. Finally 
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the tower went oat of use; burials invaded the passage, 
the door was blocked and round houses invaded the 
space of the storage chambers. Again there were frequent 
rebulldings and from one of them, destroyed by fire, a 
radiocarbon date of 693 j bc was obtained. Four more 
levels of round houses follow this date after which the 
town wall collapsed and denudation set in. It looks as if 
the town was then finally deserted. 

The long life of the Pre^Pottery A town is demon¬ 
strated in other trenches and not less than twenty-two 
phases of building could be distinguished. It is likely that 
the tower was built soon after the beginning of the eighth 
millennium. 

One question must be raised which has not been 
answered by the excavations. May we assume that there 
were other towers like the one excavated at mote or less 
regular intervals along the wall or is this tower the ‘keep’ 
or ‘donjon’ of the settlement serving as a lookout tower 


























15-17 Jericho Pre-Pottery A Neolithic period 
defences. Plan of the tower (oppoaiEe) and a view 
of the tower (below) show^ing the eninncc at 
the boiiom. Right p a view of the main ircrtch 
with the round tower in the background and 
siiperimposcd city w'alls, virgin soil and rock- 
CUE ditch In the foreground 










like the towcts in the rmraghe settlements in SaxdirJa, or 
the broths of Scotland which arc likewise set within the 
walls? The prodigious labour involved in the erection of 
these defences implies an ample labour force, a central 
authority to plan, organize and direct the work and an 
economical surplus to pay for it. The population of this 
urban centre has been estimated at about two thousand, 
which is probably too little. The defences are thought to 
have been built against the people who finally took over 
the site in Pre-Pottery Neolithic B, and there is evidence 
that they were already in Palestine at this period. Evidently 
their appearance was a threat to the town of Jericho, 
for no one builds walls this size against marauding 
bedouin. 

One important problem remains to be solved. From 
what form of economy did Jericho derive its wealth? 
Wealth is implied by the fortifications, even if little 
evidence was forthcoming from the deserted town itself. 
Trade in stock is the first thing to be removed when 
people leave a place. Hunting and fishing are evidently 
not the basis for the growth of Jericho and to feed a com¬ 
munity of two thousand people or more agriculture must 
have been practised. It is, however, most unlikely that 
agriculture should have flourished more at Jericho, 200 
metres below sea-level than elsewhere In Palestine. Some 
other source of revenue must have existed, and this was 
probably trade. Jericho was well situated for commercial 
enterprise j it commanded the resources of the Dead Sea, 
salt, bitumen and sulphur, all useful products in early 
societies. Obsidian, nephrite and other greenstones from 
Anatolia, turquoise matrk from Sinai and cowries from 
the Red Sea have been found in the remains of the town, 
only a fraction of which was excavated. Had the work¬ 
shops or warehouses been discovered, many other 
materials might have been added. In fact very little 
material of this period from Jericho has yet been pu!> 


lished. The stone industry is a development of the Pioto- 
Neolithic and arrowheads are rare. Fine stone bowls have 
not been found, and containers 'were probably still made 
of baskett}', leather or bitumen. Burial habits continue 
without much change; and the dead are buried below the 
floor. Groups of skulls without skeletons suggest 
secondary burial and a group of baby skulls found under 
a basin-like structure may be the remains of human 
sacrifice. 

Jericho is no longer the only site in Palestine of 
this period. At Wadi FaJlah (Nahal Oreo) on Mount 
Carmel above the Natufian layers stone round houses 
with dian'teters varj'ing between 2 and j metres were 
found each with a central stone-lined fireplace. The 
building tradition derives from Ain Mallaha, but the 
stone industt)' is different, and has been called ‘Tahunian’. 
Stone l>owls (mainly in limestone), polishing stones, 
elongated mortars, grooved stones, sickle blades, arrow¬ 
heads, saws, flaked stone axes, tranchers and picks suggest 
a mixed economy in slightly wooded countr)% A similar 
industry has been found at Abu Suwan near J ecash. 

More remarkable is the settlement at Beidha near Petra, 
two hundred miles south of Jericho. Here the fourth 
village, occupying about 1.5 to aacres consists of numerous 
partly subterranean houses of sub-rectangular plan, Le. 
more or less straight-sided with rounded corners. The 
lower parts of the liuildings arc made of stone, carefully 
built in slabs and walls and floors are covered with lime 
plaster. Each house stands by itself and has kitchens and 
storerooms at^ched. The planning is reminiscent of Pre- 
Pottery A Jericho, but the plaster floors and the 'Tahu- 
nian’ stone industry with arrowheads and borers. Link it 
to Prc-Pottciy B. Seven different stages of building have 
so far been dis tinguished; from the fourth from the top, 
destroyed by fire a radiocarbon date w'as obtained of 
7090 BC with higher half life. The village w'as then 
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probably in use between f. 7200 and 7000 bc t>t there¬ 
abouts. Two features are outstanding; the use of coloured 
plaster, creain, buif, brown and red, and the undoubted 
presence of numerous grain impressions in the plaster, 
sugg^ting that agriculmre was in full swing. 

As far as we can see, these developments mark the 
height of a native Natufian tradition in Palestine. The 
following cultures, the Pre-Pottety B of the seventh 
millennium are of a northem, Syrian or even Anatolian 
origin and from then onwards, Palestine, poor in re¬ 
sources, seems to have become a provincial region com¬ 
pared to the north. The early developments in Palestine 
may be the result of the natural occurrence of wild wheat 
and barley in that country. Its absence in Syria may have 
retarded a similar development there until later times, 









CHAPTER THREE 


Syria and Palestine in the Seventh Millennium 


The Pre-Pottery B culture of Jericho 

Around the beginning of the seventh millennium bc a 
new cultuiei which stiil did not know the use of pottery 
spread from the north into the Jordan valley. It is best 
Imown from Jericho, where the new settlers introduced 
it on the deserted site, but it has since been recognized 
throughout the Jordan valley (at Tell Sheikh Ali I and Tell 
Munhatta); the uplands on either side (Tell Far’ah and 
Wadi Shu’aib) and it also reached Beidha (third to first 
village). The arrival of this culture is marked by a com¬ 
plete break with the old Natufian tradition. The distri¬ 
bution of the new settlements shows clearly that the new¬ 
comers come from the north via the Jordan valley. The 
tradition of rectangular roonts with plaster floors can be 
traced to Has Shamra (VA) on the north Syrian coast and 
beyond to the Anatolian Plateau. Surface Ends in the 
region north and west of Damascus and recent excava¬ 
tions at Tell Ramad (Qatana) south-west of Damascus 
show a similar clement established in this region, but 
these people have not yet been recognized either in 
Lebanon or on the PaJestinian coastal plain. 

As far as can be seen they did nor introduce a change in 
the economy which remained one based on agriculture 
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(the details are uaknown), domestication of animals (goat 
dog and cat ? at Jericho) supplemented by hunting, 
gazelle at Jericho, ibex, gazelle, birds (partridges?) at 
Beidha. The details are meagre, mainly for Jack of study. 
In the stone industr}', small and large arrowheads, mostly 
tanged and some with beautiful barbs, others pressure 
flaked, are as typical as long straight sickle blades. 
Borers arc particularly common, but scrapers remain rare. 
The industrj’ is the ‘Tahunian’ and flint, plentiful in 
Palestine and Jordan is the most common material used. 
Obsidian, however, still appears at Jericho. 

The appearance of long oval querns, open on one 
narrow side is new; as is also the first appearance of fine 
limestone bowHs and plates, for pottery W'as still xinknown. 
Baskets, no doubt treated with lime or bitumen to make 
them impervious, and skins were probably in use but have 
left no tell-tale remains. Matting, however, is well 
attested at Jericho, but what is surprising is that people 
should have made round coiled mats to put in rect¬ 
angular rooms. This somehow suggests a relic from the 
earUcr tradition, when houses were round. 

At Jericho W'e have good evidence for the architecture 
of the period. The new settlement appears to have been 
even larger than its predecessor and was, as far as can 
be ascertained, only provided with defences in the form of 
walls built of enormous blocks of stone, towards the 
middle of the period. The period was evidently a long 
one j in places not less than rwenty-sbe plaster floors were 
found one above the other. Houses were constructed of 
long cigar-shaped bricks, bearing on their upper surface 
rows of finger impressions, which helped to hold the 
mortar between the bricks. Stone foundations are com¬ 
mon and floors and "walls were carefully plastered. The 
burnished lime-plaster was frequently painted red, but it 
is unknown how far the red paint was carried up the wall. 
We may perhaps iMSume that it formed a dado, about a 
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i^jja SmfiLJi sbrSnc from Ptc-Fottcn' ^ Jericho in a room witJi 
red planter with A niche At ihc far end contiining a roughly 
shaped stone plikr^ Below rijjhs:, plan of a shrine, chc fullest 
building plan avaiLible, rather lihc the later ^megaron* style of 
building 


metre high. Above that the walls were probably cream in 
colour, if only not to make the rooms too dark. In one 
instance there were traces of painting forming a tree or ; 
herring-bone pattern on a floor. Not all floors were 
painted red, there are others in pale pinks, creams or 
whites. Hearths were neat rectangtilar basins, sunk in the 
floor and lined with plaster. Doorways were wide and 
fiequendy double and the door jantbs were rounded. 
Ovens and hearths were found in courtyards, through 
which all communication took place in lieu of streets. 
What the city plan was like is unfortunately unknown. 
Several buildings are designated as shrinesj the simplest 
consisted of a small room with a niche at the back, in 
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which n stone stela may have been deposited; another, 
the fullest plan of a building available, looked like a 
‘megaton’ and may have had columns leading from a 
courtyard into the building, and a third with a huge room, 
at least 6 by 4 meires, and curvilinear annexes along the 
long sides, may also have served cult purposes. 

Besides smdl clay figurines depicting the Mother 
Goddess or those of animals, associated all over the Near 
East with a fertility cuk, we are fortunate in having at 
Jericho the remains of larger statuary, which must have 
represented the cult statues of a shrine. In John 
Garstang found the fragmentary remains of two groups 
of statues, modelled naturalistically in clay on canes or 
bundles of reeds and painted red. They were thought 
by him to represent two groups, each consisting of a 
female, male and child. Tkey w^ere nearly life size, 
but unfortunately only one head has been illustrated, 
Kathleen Kenyon found the plaster head and bust of 
another near life-size figure, but much more schematized. 
On the other hand, she found not less than ten human 
skulls, with features admirably modelled in plaster and 
cowries inserted to replace the eyes. Several of these 
skulls, which were probably used in an ancestor cult, had 
traces of painting to Indicate the hair and in one case a 
moustache. They gave one a vivid impression of what the 
inhabitants of Jericho of those days looked like. The 
physical type is more developed and finer than the typical 
Natufians of the previous phase and is known as ‘Proto- 
Mediterranean’. In the upper levels of the settlement a 
new type of extended buii^ frequendy without the head 
was found, contrasting with the earlier crouched burial, 
which, however, does not entirely disappear. At Beidha, 
crouched burials without heads were encountered, the 
heads having been removed for some cult purpose, and 
similar practises are known at a comparable date from 
Hacjlar and C;atal HiiyQk in Anatolia. 
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Beidha is a good example of a vUlage of this period and //A 

here it was possible to excavate the greater part of the 
settlement even if at least a third has been swept away by 
the wadi. Comparatively little survived of the topmost 
village, but the remains of the second and third are well 
preserved. In each case heavy stone walls surrounded the 
settlement which consisted of numerous workshops 
arranged around one or more residential rooms. Court¬ 
yards and passages separated the latter from the work¬ 
shops which were packed dose together and entered 
from narrow lanes. Some of the main rooms measured 
9 by 6 metres and were provided with a circular raised 
hearth with a diameter of about a metre next to which 
was a wide scat against the south wall. Floor and walls 
were covered with several layers of ime lime-plaster, 
painted with a red dado and band along the walls leaving 
the centre plain and cream coloured. Later layers were of 
plain cream plaster. The great size of these rooms in the 








1.1 Plan of pai‘t of a Prc-Pottcry Neo- 
Ikhk B scEtlirmenE ae Bcidha, neif 
Petra 


second and third villages first led to their interpretation as 
courts, but they may easily have been provided with a roof 
of light construction. The workshops have an oblong 
plan and ate entered through an ante-room or vestibule at 
the short side. This leads into a corridor a metre wide 
which has three cubicles, each a metre wide and up to 
2 metres long, on either side. Separating the cubicles 
arc wide buttresses which probably supported an upper 
storey. One of these narrow rooms was a butcher^s shop, 
///, another scrv'cd a maker of bone tools, a third a bead- 

maker and so on. In each case the tools of the trade as well 
as finished products and raw materials were found in situ. 
The considerable number of these workshops creates the 
impression of great industrial and commercial activity. 
Beidha was ptobably the baraatof the district and a remote 
forerunner of Petra, controlling the same trade routes 
from the desert to the iSicditerrancan coast at Gara and 
from the Red Sea to the Jordan valley and Jericho. Red 
Sea cowries and mother-of-pearl are common, haematite 
and 'malachite both found in the region were collected, 
dint was abundant locally but little obsidian seems to 
have reached this southern outpost. Limestone was 
brought from the hills, calcite collected from the Nubian 
sandstone and worked into beads and pendants. Large 
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numbers of querns^ mortars, pounders and pestles imply 
agriculture, already established in the previous period^ 
but supplemented by the hunt^ Small cages found along 
a courtyard suggest that decoy birds (partridges) were 
kept, since they are too small to have serv^ed as kennels. 

The new radiocarbon dates for the Pre-Pottery B 
period at Jericho; 6g68 and 6518 uc show that there was 
no long gap between the desertion of the old town and 
the re<iccupation by the newcomers. Even if the earlier 
C-14 dates of 6150 and 5 850 bc are now superseded it is 
evident that the period (with its twenty-six floors at 
Jericho) lasted throughout the seventh millennium and 
perhaps well into the sixths The end of the culture is 
obscure j Beidha was deserted and a stratigraphical 
lacuna separates the end of Pre-Pottery B and the totally 
different culture of Potter>^ Neolithic A at Jericho* 
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Nowhere in Palestine has any continuity been established 
yet between the aceramic and the ceramic neolithic 
periods^ but evidence is accumulating to show such a 
continuity in Syria and the Lebanon. 

Syria and Lebanon before the introduction of 
pottery 

Far more research is needed in Syria and the Lebanon 
before one can hope to present a picture of cultural 
development parallel to that of Palestine from the Natufian 
to the first arrival of the pottery-using cultures, 'fhere are» 
however, some surface finds, happily supplemented by a 
few soundings in the Amuq, at Ras Shamra, Tell Ramad 
and Yabrud to sketch a tentative outline. 

A form of Natufian is known from Yabrud in the Anti- 
Lebanon and a number of surface sites. The so-called 
Tahunian industry eictends from Palestine northwards 
over the Lebanon and the Damascus Basin and would 
seem to have been at home in this region, extending from 
there southward during the Jericho Pre-Pottery A phase, 
and culminating in the next. The rectangular houses with 
plaster doors and the fine stone bowls arc also northern 
features and are known from pre-pottery levels at Ras 
Shamia (VA) on the north Syrian coast, and from the later 
Pottery Neolithic of Byblos. This continuity in archi¬ 
tecture is noteworthy and is supported by a study of the 
stone industry. Elsewhere in the Lebanon a neolithic stone 
industry with very large tools and weapons, ‘giganto- 
Uths*, occurs at numerous sites (Kara^un culture, Mukh- 
taia, Adlun, etc.) not associated with pottery, and 
possibly earlier than the Pottery Neolithic of Byblos. 
Aceramic cultures have not yet been found in excavations, 
but they must have existed here as Is dear from Ras 
Shamra and from the fact that the Pre-Pottery B complex 
of Palestine originated in this area, just as the following 
Pottery Neolithic cultures can be traced back to the 
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Lebanon. Before we sketch the subsequent dev^elopmeats 
in Palestine and Syria, the first neolithic cultures of the 
Zagros zone must daim our attention. 

Jar mo 

Qal’at jarmo is the name of a village site, covering about 
three to four acres, situated ou the edge of a deep wadi in 
the plain of Chcmchemal in Iraqi ICuidistan. Some six¬ 
teen superimposed floor levels have been established of 
which the top five are characterized by the first appear^ 
ance of already developed pottery. The lower eleven are 
prc-ceramic and stone bowls, baskets lined with bitumen 
and probably skins served as containers. As villages go 
it was small and it contained probably no more than zo 
to zj houses with an estimated population of about 
ijo souls. 

Houses were built of clay (locally called tmj% for 
bricks were still unknown and only in the upper building 
levels were stone foundations found. The walls were 
plastered with fine mud and a similar cover was spread 
over a reed matting to make soft floors; later houses were 
provided with ovens and chimneys, The rooms were 
small, to a metres in length but several were found in 
each house. Sunk clay-lined basins were used as hearths 












Zf Chaiacteristk objects of the Jarmo Pte-Pottefy Neolithic culture. Below left, 
earliest pottery from the upper levels 
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and pot'boiiers were found in several of them. The roofs 
were made of reeds with a thick day covering. The dead 
were evidently buried outside the settlement and human 
remains arc therefore scarce. The economy of the Jarmo 
setdement is important; for the first time in Iraq agii- 
j culture can now be demonstrated. Emmet wheat, 
morphologically close to the wild form, was present and 
already accompanied by cinkorn wheat and two-row 
barley, similarly close to the wild form. Field peas, lentils, 
blue vetchling were grown and pistachios and acorns 
eaten for their fat. Among the animals only the goat and 
perhaps the dog were domesticated and pig, sheep, 
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gazelle and wild catde were hunted. Snails occur in such 
quantity that they must have been eaten. 

///, 2 j The chipped stone industry» mainly in flint but with a 

substantia] addition of imported east Anatolian obsidian 
consisted mainly of blades for composite tools, such as 
knives and sickles, the blades being fixed with bitumen 
a wooden handle. Micro! tths, such as diagonal ended 
Uihicicts, trapezoids, triangles, crescents, side-blow 
flakes and scrapers were sdll common, many being made 
of obsidian. Some of these points may have been used as 
arrowheads for hunting. The ground-stone industt}'^ was 
highly developed; apart from axes with polished cutting 
edges, saddle querns and grinders, mortars and pounders, 
door pivots and stone balls, there were fine palettes used 
for the grinding of ochre, spoons, mace-heads, perforated 
discs and a fine set of marble or alabaster rings and 
bracelets, many bearing incised or grooved ornament. 

The finest stonework, however, is shown in the elegant 
cups and bowls for which veined stones were carehtlly 
selected. Bone was used for awls, spatuiae, rings, beads 
and pendants. Numerous figures of animals and crude 
figures of the Mother Goddess were fashioned in unbaked 
clay. Many of these latter are very schematic i small clay 
balls and cones may have been used as childrens* toys. 

Tepe Guran^ Tepe Sarab, Tell Shimshara and the 
date of Jarmo 

The appearance of pottery in the upper three layers may 
eventually help in establishing the chronology of the site. 
In the top three layers an unpainted straw-tempered ware 
with jars and bowls with vertical lugs appears in quantity 
and is probably locally made. This ware is also found at 
Ali Agha and in the very bottom layers of Hassuna (la) 
and Matarrah, where it is dated to 5790 bc. Below It (in 
levels 4 and j) and therefore earlier than j8oo bc, a much 
finer red slipped or painted and burnished ware ‘Jarmo 
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painted ware’ is found, which ■was evidently Introduced 
from farther east or south-east. It now occurs in greater 
quantities at Tepe Guran, south of Kermanshah. The HI. 27 

technical qualit)' of this pottery is such that it evidently 
cannot be considered as the earliest potterj' in the Zagros 
area and an unpainted grey or buif archaic "ft'ace preceded 
it at the latter site. Only the three lowest levels of Tepe 
Guran were prC'CCramic. The ‘Jarmo painted ware’ is 
there succeeded by a finer product, already known from 
Tcf>e Sarab near Kermanshah. The Tepe Sarab culture is 
typologically later than that of Acerarnic jarmo and its 
pottery, red slipped and burnished or red painted as well 
as its figurines are far more advanced. The clay animal 
figurines arc remarkably lively, but the same strangely 
stylized Toot shaped’ figurines appear here as at Jarmo. HI, 2# 

Fine stone bowels accompany the pottery as at Tepe Guran. 

Three dates for the Sarab culture have been obtained: 

59^5 and j885 EC. The date of Jarmo itself is, in 
spite of rwelvc radiocarbon determinations, far from 
settled. The excavator prefers a general date of r. 6750 
ac, but would not allow more than four hundred years 
for the entire duration of the settlement. 

More work is needed to prove or disprove a date of 
67JO BC for Jarmo, as compared to j8oo for the begin- 
ning of Hassuna. What has been established is that inde¬ 
pendant Iranian centres of early pottery traditions evolved 
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ia the region in the seventh millennium bc at a 

time when other settlements, such as Jaimo were still pre- 
ceramic, Towards the end of Jarmo we first witness the 
adoption (or import) of pottery from the Kerimnshah 
area, which is followed by a north-westetn group of 
coarser unpainted wares, ancestral or related to the 
earliest pottery of Hassuna, Other sites in the r^ion, like 
Tell Shimshara preserved the pre-pottery tradition until 
the later Hassuna, or Samatta phase. 


Cyprus in the Aceramic period: the Khirokitia 
culture 

As far as we know Cyprus has always been an island, at 
least since the appearance of man in the Near East, 
Although it faces the south coast of Anatolia on the one 
hand, and that of Syria and the Lebanon on the other - 
both areas rich in palaeolithic remains cave explora¬ 
tions have not yet been carried out in Cyprus. At the 
moment the eailicst known culture - the aceramic of 
Khirokitia - is dated by the C-14 method to the sixth 
millennium 0 c (6oao, jfljo and 5800 bc). In spite of this 
comparatively late date - perhaps the natural result of its 
comparative isolation — this culture in many respects 
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rtscmbles such Natuiian sites as Ain Mallaha or Pre- 
Pottciy A Jericho. The origins of the culture ate utterly 
unknown, but earlier phases remain to be discovered, if 
not in Cyprus Itself, then somewhere on the Asiatic main'^ 
land. Its distribution roughly covers the island and the 
import of obsidian points to contact with Anatolia. The 
discovery of a site of this pericxi at the very end of the 
dagger-like Karpas peninsula is significant, for it points 
straight at the mouth of the Calycadnus valley, the old 
trade route from the Anatolian Plateau to the iMcditcr- 
rancan coast. It also points to Ras Shamra, another early 
maritime site in north Syria and to the Amu<] (plain of 
Antioch) where a stone vessel of Khirokttia type was 
found in levels of the Amut^ A period (before 6000 bc). 
Seafaring was evidently established at this period and one 
of the sites, Petra tou Limniti, was established on a small 
island in Morphou Bay. 

Two features of the culture have no parallels elsewhere ^ 
a flint industry of peculiar type which is not microlithic, 
possibly a descendant of the Upper Palaeolithic, and 
s^ndly a round-headed (brachycephalic) population at 
fvbirokitia itself, perhaps the result of isoJatton or a habit 
of cranial deformation. 

fChirokitia ts not a mound, bur a hill site about ajo 
metres tn diameter situated within a bend of the Maroniou 
river. Jr commands a view down to the sf>uth ctiast, which 
is a few miles away. A paved stone road running for 
about 200 metres through the settlement was traced 
leading down the hill towards the river. Forty-eight 
round houses of tholos type were excavated, a sm^I pro¬ 
portion of the entire settlement, which may have con¬ 
tained a thousand bouses and a ptjpulation running into 
the thousands, for Khirokitia was evidently more than a 
village. Three main levels of buildings were found and 
the extremely solid construction of the houses indicates 
a considerable duration of the settlement. 
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These round houses^ varying in diameter from 3 to 4 
and 7 to 8 metres, fret^uently had double walls, built of 
local limestone. Their superstructure consisted of a dome 
of stone, brick or light materials. Tn the larger houses two 
solid stone pillars probably supported an upper storey or 
wooden floor, reached by a ladder and it was here that 
people probably slept. Similar arrangements prevailed in 
the workshops of Beidha. Hearths, platforms for sleeping, 
and pits in the floor are frequent. Seats, windows and cup¬ 
boards were found in the wall or in the stone pillars. The 
doorways had high thresholds, to keep out rain and mud, 
and a few stone steps led down into the room. Several 
compounds were found consisting of one large beehive 
house, and several others used as kitchens, workshops for 
grinding corn, etc. Courtyards were often paved with flat 
stones and circular tables show where the food was eaten. 
Some corridors appear to have been roofed and access to 
the courtyards was gained by ramps leading from the 
central street. The general impression is one of great 
efhciency and good organ ization. 

These people practised burial among the houses or 
below the floors, and single contracted burials appear to 
have been the rule. Objects were deposited with the dead; 
stone bow'Is, frequently ceremonially broken, and neck¬ 
laces with women, and pins and other offerings with men 
or children. From the rich burial gifts of the women it 
may be deduced that they were man’s equal. 

Something is known about the dress of these Neolithic 
people. Weaving is attested by the presence of spindle- 
whorls and garments were probably of wool. 'Fhey were 
fastened with bone pins, and sewn with needles. Personal 
ornantent is represented by stone beads, pendants and 
bracelets; and necklaces of dentalia shells, carnelian and 
greyish-green pikritc. Bone was used for handles of stone 
tools, for awls, pins and needles. Maces of polished stone 
were used as W'Capons, 




29 Reconstmctbn uf the Earljf NcoUihic settlement of KhirokiEia in Cyprus showing 
domed honsea^ corridor^p workshops, ind miin rct^d leading thtough the settle inent 


The polished stone industry was highly developed. In 
the lowest building level some attempts were made to 
produce clay pots, without apparent success. Spouted 
stone bowls of greenish^grey andesite - a local stone - JIL 

and shallow dishes of round, square or roughly oblong 
shapes arc the most common forms. Many of these are up 
to a foot in length. Tliey are frequently plain but some of 
the finest are decorated with incisions or with plastic ///. 

bands, rows of knobs and ribs sometimes reminiscent of 
wooden vessels or baskctti.'. Some of the bowls have 
handles with thumb grips, like the later horned handles; 
others are ornamented with human or animal heads (sheep 
and bulls). Shallow round dishes, like those of Ain Mai- 
laha or Jericho B, may have been used as lamps. 

Figurines are not uncommon - there are stone standing 
figures with schematized heads and no indication of sex. 








jQ-jz Ncckbcc of czmclizn bc^ifs and tusk^shapcd dcntslU shells fmm a womAn^s 
grave in Khirokitia. Rights spouted bowl and basin of andesite* a vokanic stone. Note the 
decoration on the basin* probabljf inspired bj^ basket work, and the two holes ifidieating 
an ancient repair 


and there is one fine woman's head m unbaked clay. 
Engraved or carved pebbles of uncertain use arc common. 

Of the economy of the Khirokitia settlement we know 
but little; no actual grain was found, but sickle blades* 
querns and grinding stones abound. There is evidence for 
domesticated sheep and goats and possibly pig. Apart 
from obsidian, only local materials were used. 

The end of the culture is as mysterious as its beginning 
“ Khirokitia and other sites were deserted and only at 
Troulli on the north coast is the next stage represented 
stratigraphically on top of the earlier remains. This phase 
(Neolithic I B) is characteriiicd by the first pottery, painted 
in red on cream, highly burnished and probably closely 
related to the Hacilar 1 ware (c. 5^50-5000 bc) of south¬ 
western Anatolia, w’hcnce the newcomers may have come. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Ceramic Neolithic Period in Syria 
the Lebanon and Palestine 


We have seen how in the seventh millennium the Sytian 
tradition with rectangular architecture and plaster floors 
overrode the native Katufian Palestinian tradition with 
round house complexes. From the beginning of the sixth 
nuUeiuiiuni or the end of the seventh, another northern 
tradition, ultimately derived from the Anatolian Plateau, 
introduced the art of making pottery and baked clay 
figurines. These changes did not come about in the way of 
trade, but involved the movement of groups of popula¬ 
tion. Many new settlements were founded and elsewhere 
newcomers mixed with the local population along the old 
obsidian trade route. The new cultures were not copied 
slavishly and became transformed and local variations 
flourished. It is too early to say whether the stone indus¬ 
tries, especially in the north, did not continue the tradi¬ 
tion of the late pre-ceramic period. The archaeological 
evidence for the period is uneven and only at Byblos was 
a large part of the settlement cleared. At every other site 
(Amuq, Ras Shamta, etc,) one is dealing with restricted 
soundings. 

Where remains of buildings have come to light, 
rectangular plans are the rule, with the exception of 
Jericho where subterranean round huts are characteristic. 
The Jericho Pottery Neolithic shows signs of being of 
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}|-j4 linicjtaiu pebble figurine and fiint Luicebead from Earl^r Ncd- 

Itihic Bybli?s 

somewhat later date, when such primitive ways of living 
become common. 

The Bybios Early Neolithic settlement was located on 
a consolidated sand dune on the coast, which offered 
adequate defence. The houses were freestanding with 
plenty of open space and scattered on either side of a deep 
wadi. Most are small and have rectangular plans with 
stone foundations which bore a light superstructure, and 
they had white plaster floors which were frequently 
rene\i'ed. Some houses have more than one room, the 
second chamber being smaller, but one building at least 
was of impressive dimensions with a room not less than 
lo metres in length. Plenty of evidence exists for a 
minimum of four to five successive building-levels. There 
are few interior fittings; a raised platform or seat occurs 
in most houses, but hearths are less easy to identify. The 
dead were buried inside the settlement and contracted 
burial was the rule. Sometimes bone piles are found next 
to intact burials, suggesting a rearrangement of earlier 
ones, as at f^atal Hiijrtik, Burial gifts consist of pottery, 
weapons and trinkets. The settlement was large and there 
would have been several hundred houses. Little is known 
of their economy, but wheat (and barley?) were grown 
and domesticated animals were probably kept. Hunting 
and fishing supplemented the larder. Weaving and spin¬ 
ning is indicated by the numerous spindle whorls; 
leatherwork by the bone awls. Stone pebble-like figurines 
are characteristic of Early Neolithic Byblos. Little can be 
added from other sites to this picture; in the Amuq A 
culture emmer wheat and hulled barley were grown and 
domesticated goat and pig are attested. Hunting was still 
common everywhere, as is cleat from the stone industry, 
which is rich in flint spear or lanceheads, daggers and 
knives, and arrowheads. Obsidian was much more 
sparsely used, even in the Amuq. In the north, fully 
polished axes were made in greenstone; in the south. 
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where this material was not available, chipped flmt axes 
with polished bits took their place. Miniature axes in fine 
green stones came from the north with the obsidian. 

Flint sickle-blades with coarsely serrated edges are 
characteristic of the Byblos Early Neolithic culture. 

It is, however, in the pottery that regional peculiarities Vis. 

ate most marked. In contrast to the undecoratod burnished 
ware of the Anatolian Plateau, all the secondary neolithic 
cultures from Cilicia to Palestine show a distinct taste 
for decoration. 

Although most of the pottcrj' is undecorated, nail or 
shell {fiftirex} impressed patterns, frequently roulettcd, 
occur round the mouths of globular or squat hole-mouth 
jars in the neolithic of Mersin and Tarsus. 

Other forms of decoration include incisions, pushed 
up triangles or ovals and excisions, which form a textured 
surface covering the vessel, and pointiUi impressions. 

These forms of decoration arc found on monochrome 
burnished wares, which vary in colour from greyish 
black, brown, chocolate, red and buff. The pottery is very 
well made, thin, haid-fired and tempered with grit; only 
in the bulf o^r pinkish coarse ware is some straw temper 
in evidence. 



In the Amuq A culture, very similar wares are found, 
but shapes differ and the impressed ornament is most often 
produced on a red washed ware, which does not occur in 
aiicia. At Has Shamra (VB) on the Syrian coast, most of 
the burnished ware is red, but some is brown and black. 
Ornament is rare; shapes are globular and poorly baked 
coarse ware is common as in the Amuq. However, two 
new classes of pottery appear, which have no parallels 
in Anatolia or Cilicia and represent local adaptations. 
One of these also found in Early Neolithic Byblos and in 
the Bcqa’a consists of the northern monochrome ware, 
coated with a white lime-plaster slip on exterior, or interior 
or both. Useless on pottery, this may be an adaptation 
derived from earlier techniques for making a vessel of 
wood, basketry or skin watertight and fire-resistant. 

The other uses a chalky material mixed with grits and 
straw to make large ‘plaster' bowls and basins on a low 
foot or hollow base. The thickness of the w'alls, and the 
white material are strongly reminiscent of the pre¬ 
pottery limestone bowls and plates used in the previous 
period. This peculiar Syrian ware has been found from 
Kas Shamta and Tell Sukas to Tell Ramad near Damascus 
always in the earliest layers of the period. These two 
white wares proved unsatisfactory and their use did not 
last long. Farther south in the Early Neolithic of Lebanon, 
a vigorous culture is distributed from Tabbat el Hammam 
to Sidon, almost without any interruption in occupation 
from Tripoli to Si don, but equally known inland where 
Byblos is the principal site. Its pottery shows greater 
variety of decoration than any other so far known in this 
period. Plain grey and brown burnished ware is in the 
rninority and pink, amber coloured, buff and cream wares 
with burnished rims, globular or hemispherical shapes 
predominate. Below the rims, grooved or incised with a 
herringbone pattern between horUontal lines, the bodies 
of pots are decorated with combed patterns made by 




Htad of Yarmiikkri clay (igurinc from Sha'sr Golan on the 
river Yarmtik 


tlragging a ribbed shell over the surface of the pot. Others 
are ornamented with incisions, gouged patterns and cord 
impressions, all producing a textured surface which gives 
one the impression of imitating basketrjf, such as must 
have been in common use in the previous aceramic 
period. Almost identical pottery was found at Tell Abu 
Zurciq, Hazorea, Tell Kibri in the Esdtaelon valley of 
north Palestine, as well as at Tell Sheikh Ali IT, south of 
Lake Galilee, at Tell Ramad near Damascus and at Tell 
Batashi near Jaffa in the coastal plain. This pottery 
suggests an extension of the By bios Early Neolithic 
culture inland and along the coast, and even here some 
dark burnished sherds show the strength of the Anatolian 
tradition. 

Farther south another offshoot of a somewhat later 
phase of the Byblos Neolithic (Middle Neolithic) is found 
in the Jordan x^alley. This culture is known as the ^ ar- 
mukian. Pottery shapes arc more developed, jars with 
collar necks and handles and flat bases now appear. The 
pottery is coated with a red w'ash — as at Byblos - and 
ornamented with incised or combed herringbone pat¬ 
terns, on reserve (buff) ground. The stone jndustr)'' shows 
strong links with Middle Neolithic Byblos and among 
figurines, pebbles with incised features, as in F,arly Neo¬ 
lithic Byblos are now combined with naturalistic clay 
figures with prominent eyes, noses and lips. Both pebble 
figurines and clay figures show ultimate relation to 
Anatolian types of Hacilar VI (which ended c. 5600 bc). 

Very similar shapes arc found in the Jericho Pottery' 
Neolithic A and B cultures, a complex difficult to dis¬ 
entangle and characterized by subterranean houses of 
circular shape, Tlie B pottery shows incised herringbone 
patterns sometimes associated with red washed surfaces 
as in the Yarmukian, but the A pottery is painted red on 
a cream ground and burnished. The techniques betw'cen 
resetve slipped wares and painted w’ares are closely 
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related, and it is not necessary to invoke a movement of 
new people to bring painted pottery from the north. 

These southern cultures were the result of further 
developments in north Syria. In the Amuq H culture and 
in Ras Shamra (V C 6000-5 the monochrome 

wares developed new and elegant shapes, such as carlnated 
bowls, ornamented with incised decoration or pattern 
burnish which produced dark geometric patterns on a 
lighter background. TTie distribution of dark burnished 
ware covered the greater part of northernmost Syria and 
similar dark on light effects were obtained by painting in 
red on cream pottery. This earliest painted pottery was 
primitive compared to that of its neighbours in Cilicia, or 
the Anatolian and Iranian plateaux. Plain red washes were 
much more common and both red wares (often with 
reserve patterns) and pattern burnished ware ace a feature 
of Middle Neolithic Byblos. Accompanying these wares 
in the north is a coarse ware, frequently incised which 
shows dear links with that of the sixth millennium Has- 
suna culture of north Iraq. A characteristic shape, the 
so-called husking tray occurs from Tell Shimshara in 
the east to Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast, but it remained 
unknown in Cilicia and in the Lebanon. 

Cilician developments were altogether different; for 
here the dark w'ares now bear incised patterns like that 
of Sakpigozu, but pattern burnished ware is absent. 

Finer light-coloured wares occur, often wdth pointille 
design, soon to give way to red on cream painted wares, 
which are both more deveioped than the Syrian ones and 
which show the unmistakable induence of its even more 
developed northern neighbour, the ^atal Hiiyuk West 
culture on the Anatolian Plateau. Infliience from Syria 
on Cilicia did not appear until the late sixth rnillennium 
with the arrival of a vigorous new culture, called Halaf. 




CHAPTER FIVE 



The Cultures of Mesopotamia 

.* 


The Hassuna and Samarra cutture$ of Northern 

Mesopotamia 

While discussing the interesting sites of Jarmo and Tell 
Shimshara we have already drawn attention to two suc¬ 
cessive traditions of pottery making, an earlier Iranian 
one (‘Jarmo painted pottery') and a later monochrome 
one which is related to the Hassuna ‘neolithic’ wares. The 
origin of the latter is by no means decided, but it is 
difficult to believe in view of Hassuna archaic wares, with 
and without incisions, found as far west as the north 
Syrian coast, that this tradition originated at the remote 
village of Jarmo or thereabouts in Kurdistan. The total 
absence of stone bowls and bracelets, or of a microlithic 
tradition, associated with Jarmo and Tell Shimshara in 
the 2 lagTOS region on the one hand and the totally dif¬ 
ferent stone-industry with a sprinkling of obsidian pro¬ 
jectile points of Anatolian type on the other, point, in 
my opinion conclusively to a more western origin. Such 
an origin is of course further suggested by the distribution 
of early Hassuna features as far west as the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast and the subsequent distribution of two later 
cultures its successors, Samarra and HaJaf, which were 
equally widespread in distribution. Moreover, there is 
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very little to link the early Hassuna pottery to its Iranian 
neighbours (Jarmo painted. Tell Sarab or Hajji Firuz); 
the shaj>es are western {Syria oomes nearest) and the early 
red on buff painted ware is, lacking intermediate types, 
closest to Metsin. For what it is worth, the present writer 
would expect the origins of the Hassuna ware to lie somc- 
w'hcre in the hill region half way between Mosul and 
Aleppo, in the region of ‘Turkish Mesopotamia’ the 
region of Mardin and Diyarbekir. Here too, lies the sus¬ 
pected homeland of the Halaf culture and numerous 
other problems in Mesopotamian and Syrian archaeology 
may be solved by exploration and excavation in this 
perhaps vitally impottant ‘third region*, half way between 
the ‘Zagros zone* and the ‘Anatoiian-Levant region*. At 
the moment, all this is conjecture, but it is some where in 
this region around Chagar Bazar in the Khabur valley 
that the distribution of the eastern, or Icacji Hassuna 
ptainted wares and the western, or Syrian pattern burn¬ 
ished wares meet. 

Wliatever its origins may be, the Hassuna culture as 
such is known only in north Iraq. After its initial phases 
w'ith monochrome cream pottery, found in three super¬ 
imposed camp sites (la-Ic), its full development (Il-IV) 
saw rectangular planned small houses of several rooms 
each, neatly built in pis^ with reed mats covering the 
floors, hearths and ovens, storage pits lined with bitumen 
and occasional burials in pits. Pottery showed three main 
classes; plain coarse ware; plain ware with incision, red 
on cream painted ware and painted and incised ware. 
These gradually developed and became more sophis¬ 
ticated as is indicated by the prefixes of ‘archaic’ and 
‘standard*. From buildlng-kvcl IV {e, j joo ac?) onwards 
a new painted pottery appears, perhaps imported. This is 
far more developed and is known as Samarra ware. 
Painted and painted-and-incised variants are found 
together. A naturalistic clement portraying animals and 








































human beings, appears for the first time in Mesopotamia 
and more developed forms of composition ate found, 
especially on the interior of large open bowls. Shapes 
change; pedestals are introduced; effigy figures showing 
lib, 40, 41 human beings in relief occur on pots. Samarta pottery is ^ 
common in north Syria and its arrival precedes or co¬ 
incides with that of the Halaf culture there, some¬ 
where around 5400 BC. Numerous sites show elements 
of both cultures side by side, but the origin of the Samarra 
culture is as disputed as that of Hassuna or Halaf, Some 
scholars have argued for an Iranian origin whereas others 
took Samarra ware as a development of the Hassuna 
culture. Neither view can now be seriously maintained; 
Iranian cultures probably borrowed motifs from the 
Samarran, which became well established in the hills (TeU 
Shimshara) and, had Samarra been a straight development | 
from Hassuna, one would not have expected such a 
marked difference from the Hassuna pottery. 

But for the pottery very little is known of the culture; 
mud-brick architecture is associated with it at Baghuz and 
in this western outpost certain tyj>es of stone tools appear 
which link it to Syria and Palestine. Metal has been 
reported from Samarra itself, and though doubt has been 
expressed about it, it would not surprise one at this 
period, when Anatolian metalsmiths had already learnt 
to produce mace-heads and bracelets of pure copper. 

An important feature of the Hassuna and Samarra 
period is the establishment of settlements in areas where 
the annual rainfall is insufficient to practise dry Arming. ^ 
We must therefore infer that irrigation methods were ( 
used. Samarran influence has been established in two cul¬ 
tures, situated even farther south; the Jaffaiabad 1 or 
Susiana 1 culture in Khuzistan and that of Bridu in the 
deep soutli of lower Mesopotamia. \ 

In the Susa area -we even find beside distinctive painted i 
pottery monochrome wares of early Hassuna type and it 1 
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is not impossible that this was the first pottery in the area 
(just as at Matarra, south of Kirkuk). One wondets 
whether this Hassuna monochroinc archaic (or neo¬ 
lithic), also found in the uppermost levels at jarmo and 
^ which now has a distribution from Ras Shamra to Susa, 
is not in fact the earliest pottery of this vast lowland area, 
and the basis on which local painted potteries developed. 
In Susiana, the first painted pottery shows numerous 
similarities to the Samarra culture, both in shape and 
'■ design. Particularly common are patterns left in reserv e 
which contrasts with the linear style of Santarra. Natural¬ 
istic schemes characteristic of Samarra, are not found. 

The Eridu and Hajji Muhammad cultures of 
} Southern Mesopotamia 

, At Eridu the lowest building levels XVIII-XV showed 
small houses and shrines, built of mud-brick with 
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rectangular plans. ITie Eiidu pottery, though styUstjcally 
akin to Samarra, has a strong character. Bowls, 

plates, jars and beakers are the most common shapes; the 
pottery is fine and decorated in mat brownish black paint 
on a cream slip. Geometric patterns prevail, with fine 
centre pieces on large bowls. Although reserve patterns 
are in use, there i$ little in common between Susiana A 
and Eridu ware and the latter is probably somewhat later 
in date (r. jooo BC). 

The next phase, Hajji Muhammad, in southern Meso¬ 
potamia is of parricular importance in that it provides the 
ancestor for the ‘Ubaid culture (fully Hedged by f. 43 jo 
BC). Its beginning may perhaps be dated to^. 4750 bc or 
earlier and both Eridu and Ras al Andya show five suc¬ 
cessive building*lcvels. Architectural remains arc of the 
utmost simplicity, but the distribution of the culture is of 
considerable interest. It now covets most of southern 
Mesopotamia, but it is even better represented in Susiana 
(A and especially B culture) at Tepe Jowi, Ali Kosh, and 
numerous other mounds; as well as in the highlands of 
Luristan Kozaragan), The links arc so strong that 
movement of people must have been involved between 
the Luristan uplands and lower Mesopotamia and new 
evidence suggests that it descended from the Iranian 
mountains into the plain. Indirect contact with the new 
Halaf province in the north is amply attested by new 
shapes, glaze paint and patterns. The Hajji Muhammad 
pottery is decorated with glaze paint (rarely in mat paint) 
of dark brown, dark violet, dark green or bright red 
colour, sometimes with added incised patterns. Motifs are 
almost exclusively geometric, very ‘busy’ and often with 
rcsen'e patterns. Many of the shapes are those familiar in 
the Hal^ repertoire, but others are local. The presence of 
coarse ware with a strong straw temper again points to 
western Iran since it is not common in Mesopotamia. 












CHAPTER SIX 


The Cultures of Northern Iran 


The Tepe Giyan V culture 

A glance at the map suggests that the Tepe Giyan V 
cuituie in the central Zagros area may have played an 
important role in the transmission of culture between the 
Samarra and later Halaf regions north of the Diyala and 
those of Susiana. Not only did this culture control the 
Tersian gates*^ the highway from Mesopotamia to Ker~ 
manshah and Hamadan, but also that from north Meso¬ 
potamia to Khuzistan for the desert between the Diyala 
and Khuzistan has shown no trace of any prehistoric 
occupation or the existence of a trade route along the 
solid mountain wall of the Kabir Kuh. 'fhe importance 
of the Giyan V culture is evident from the number of 
sites and its richly painted pottery. Giyan V A, the earliest 
phase, shows resemblances to Samarra and Jaifarabad; 
V B to Hajji Muhammad and jowi and V C and D to 
‘Ubaid, Unfortunately nothing is known of the culture 
except its painted pottery and its distribution. 

A radiocarbon date of 4039 bc from Tepe Siyahbid in 
the plain of Kermanshah presumably dates a phase con¬ 
temporary with Dalma impressed ware. 




Dalma Impressed Ware 

The recent discovery of a new sort of unpainted pottery 
in western Iran, the surface of which is decorated with 
impressions made with tubes, combs, sticks and fingers, 
or pinching and knobbing raises new problems. At 
DaJma Tepe in the plain of Solduz it overlies a layer with 
painted wares, dated by C-14 to 4216 bc, a date which 
compares well with that of Tell Siyahbid where the same 
pottery has been found. Its distribution is even wider and 
ranges from Yanik Tepe near Tabriz to Khorramabad* 
south of Giyan, Its relation to the Giyan V sequence is 
still unknown. 

Pottery of this sort was hitherto unknown in Iran, but it 
may be compared to the incised simple wares of Matarrah 
and Hassuna; the incised and impressed wares of Cilicia, 
Syria, Lebanon and Palestine, or those of Thessaly, 
Macedonia and the Balkans (the Starvevo complex). All 
have one feature in common; they are all secondary neo¬ 
lithic cultures and the textured surfaces of the vessels may 
have been produced to imitate basketry. Even in the 
Halaf culture (cadier than or contemporary with Dalma) 
basketry imitations are found, produced by ribbed and 
grooved pottery, sometimes "with paint added, 'fhe full 
implications of the appearance of this pottery ate not yet 
known but it is not impossible that it marks an expansion 
of a less advanced element, from Iranian Kurdistan, a 
region where painted pottery cultures have not yet been 
established. 

This pottery follows another painted one at Dalma 
Tepe near Hasanlu. The Dalma painted ware is one of the 
finest products of Azerbaijan and, like its predecessor the 
Hajji Firuz ware, so far known only from the immediate 
region around Lake Urmia. Heavily tempered with 
straw (an Iranian characteristic) the Dalma painted ware 
is painted in purplish black on cream, and interiors are 
coated with a maroon red slip. Burnishing is common; 







jars, bowls and beakers are the most cominon shapes and 
plain ware also occurs. Small rooms were grouped around 
a courtyard which contained hearths, storage bins for food 
and pottery, Chert was more common than imported 
obsidian; weaving and spinning are attested by whorls 
and loom weights. The origin of the culture - roughly 
contemporary with Halaf to the west - is obscure. 

The Hajji Firui culture 

The Dalnta culture succeded that known as flajji Firu2 
from another small mound near Hasanlu, south of Lake 
Urmia. At least six superimposed building-levels were 
cleared which were roughly contemporary'’ with the 
Hassuna and Samarta cultuies (and with Hacilar V-1). 
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4| Fainted Dalcna pottery from limnian Azerbaijan. The firsr pot, above left, earlier Hfljji 
Finl^ wire 


Again houses of rectangular plan were built of packed mud 
and set around an open courtyard^ containing the open 
hearths and large storage vessels. The second village 
from the top was burned and produced a radiocarbon date 
of ^ I j a B C . A massacre of the population had taken place 
and three mass graves with tw^enty-elght individuals and 
much pottery, plain, pointed and straw tempered, some 
polished celts and flint blades were found. The dead had 
evidently been buried by the survivors and red ochre was 
powdered over the burials. The pottery of Hajji Firuz is 
simple and poorly fired. The plain pottery shows few 
shapes; the painted pottery in a fugitive red on cream or 
a few light pink designs. At Yanik Tepc near Tabriz 
several layers with only plain pottery may represent the 
beginning of the culture which could not be reached since 
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44 Typical a$$ciiiblAgc of the Jeatun oilttirc in wcscctn Tufkcsta-fin Selow right, an 
eaaiQple of a house with a walled courtyard 
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4 U 4^ A Siyalk III c. 4000 iiC^ ekcomtcti ^hh a 

lively and free d4:si|$n ciu^raacfisiic of Imnian pottery of 
ihe period. Oppe^sitc, earlier Siyalk poitcry which i* com¬ 
parable with ihc blackH^n-rcd poticry from kvcl II of the 
type site and contemporary with Samarra ware 


the levels are below water at the type site. Alabaster 
bowls, many bracelets and a few figurines (from Yanik 
Tepc) show the same north 2 ^grf>s tradition as seen at 
contemporary Tepc Sarab, Tell Shimshara and the earlier 
aceramic cultures of Jarmo and iCatim Shahir. An earlier 
level of Hajji Firuz was dated by C-14 to j j37 

Iran beyond the Zagros Mountains 

A number of early cultures have been found on the 
Iranian Plateau cast of the Zagros Mountains ; the Siyalk 
culture between Kashan and Teheran and lesser known 
cultures of Tepe Jarri B and Tell Muski in Pars, the region 
of PersepoHs. Little was recorded about these cultures 
but their gaily painted pottery, the use of hammered 
copper in Siyalk II for small tools and trinkets and the 
use of pise in Siyalk I and that of mud-brick in II for 
building. House plans are unknown and there arc no C-14 
dates so that the development is dated by comparison 
with Mesopotamia, a process that leaves much to be des¬ 
ired. The recent discoveries of a scries of painted pottery 
cultures in the valleys between the Zagros ranges in 
Azerliaijan, Kurdistan and Luristan clearly demonstrates 
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that contacts with Mesopotamia oi Elam were hardly of a 
direct nature, and the opening of the lapis lazuli route to 
eastern Afghanistan can at present only be dated to the 
'Ubaid period. The size and the numbers of early settle¬ 
ments, however, leaves one in little doubt that farming 
was well established east of the Zagros, even if details 
are not available. Aceramic settlements have not yet been 
found, but in the sixth millennium painted pottery, butfin 
the south and red in the north is decorated in red, or 
brown and black paint. Neither shapes nor motifs of this 
earliest pottery owe anything to Mesopotamia and the 
pottery has a characteristic straw temper and often a slip. 

The Siyalk I pottery, which may be contemporary w'ith 
Hassuna, is often decorated with patterns, which like the 
shapes, resemble baskets. A red and black monochrome 
ware is present. In Siyalk 11 and Cheshme All near 
Teheran, attractive geometric designs and also animals Hi. 46 

are painted in black on red and some links can be estab¬ 
lished with Samarra, An apparently unbroken develop¬ 
ment leads to the next phase, Siyalk III, roughly con¬ 
temporary with Halaf ( 111 , i-z) and then ‘Ubaid. 

Copper objects arc now cast in moulds, stamp-seals with 
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geometric ornaments appear and in Siyalk 111 , 4 the 
pottet^s wheel occurs. Kichly decorated goblets with 
geometric plant and animal motifs - including birds and 
leopards - arc found and contemporary with Siyalk IJJ, 
1-2 we find a similar culture in the lowest level (1 A) of 
Tepe Hissar near Damghan in eastern Iran. 

Typologically much earlier is the interesting settlement 
of Jeitun near Ashkhabad across the Turkmenian- 
Iranian border. Preceding the Anau I A culture, Jeitun 
may be as early as or earlier than Siyalk I and here again 
radiocarbon dates would be useful. The inhabitants of 
jeitun were farmers and grew’" barley and wheat; they had 
domesticated sheep and goat, but most of their meat came 
from hunting bezoar, wild goat, sheep and gazelle. Their 
flint industry is microlithic but they made fully polished 
iiTtPS- Among the bone insttuments 300 sickle handles are 
recorded. A straw-tempered pottery was made with 
simple shapes: cups, square bowls and cylindto-conical 
storage vessels, decorated in red-brown paint on a cream 
ground with vertical rows of wavy lines or brackets. Clay 
was also used for the manufacture of figurines and 
amulets W'cre by no means tare. Far mote remarkable is 
the architecture of an open village, over half of which was 
excavated. Nineteen houses, three small and sixteen large 
(varying in area from 10 to 33 square metres) stood by 
themselves each with its yard and farm and storage rooms 
adjoining. The houses were rectangular in plan, built of 
pis( 5 , and consisted of one room each with a storage bin 
in one corner. A large square hearth was set near it along 
one of the walls with a projecting buttress containing a 
niche near floor-level just opposite. The buttress was 
painted red-brown or black, the floor coveted with lime- 
plaster frequently stained red-browm as at Tepe Guran, 
Jericho, Bcidha and Hacilar Accramic, The discovery of 
Jeitun emphasizes only too clearly how little is known 
yet of early developments on the plateaux of Iran. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Anatolia 


It may be said without undue exaggeration that AnatoHa, 
long regarded as a barbarous fringe to the Fertile Crescent, 
has now been established as the most advanced centre of 
neolithic ctilture in the Near East, The neolithic dvilka- 
tion revealed at ^tal Hilytik shines like a supernova 
among the rather dim galaxy of contemporary peasant 
cultures. The comparison is apt for ^atal Htiyhk with its 
successors, Hacilar, ^atal Huyuk West and Can Hasan, 
burnt itself out and left no permanent mark on the cul¬ 
tural development of Anatolia after a ^ocx> bc, A faint 
afterglow may be detected in the Halaf culture of north 
Mesopotamia, but this too was doomed to disappear. Its 
most lasting effect was not felt in the Near East, but in 
Europe, for it was to this new continent that the neolithic 
cultures of Anatolia introduced the first beginnings of 
agriculture and stockbreeding and a cult of the Mother 
Goddess, the basis of our dvilizatton. 

In the preceding pages we have sketched the develop¬ 
ment of cultures throughout the Near East from their 
shadowy beginnings e. toooo bc to the beginning of the 
Halaf culture (previously dated to e. ^ooo bc, but perhaps 
considerably earlier). Following the terminology put 
forward at the beginning of the book. Mesolithic and 
Proto-Neolithic remains arc dearly identifiable only in 
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the Antalya region of the south coasts where they may 
possibly immediately succeed an Upper Palaeolithic with 
engravings on the Vi'alls of caves and art mobilier decor¬ 
ated with naturalistic forms and geometric ornament. 
The Bclbaji culture with its line mictoliths may be 
regarded as Mesolithic and a northern equivalent to tiac 
Kcbaran industries of Syria, the Lebanon and Palestine, 
whereas the probably later Beldibi culture (also with 
mictoliths, lunates, and perhaps rock paintings), compares 
typologically with the Proto-Neolithic Natufian. The 
presence of sickle blades lends substance to the theory of 
early agriculture, that is, reaping rather than sowing, but 
the main form of economy was evidently still the hunt. 

In a country as unsuitable for agriculture as Pamphylia 
this causes litde surprise. As no radiocarbon dates are 
available to establish the absolute date of the Bclba^i or 
Beldibi cultures (or the Upper Palaeolithic of the caves 
of Kara’ In and OkOzlu’ In) our only guide to chronology 
is provided by the occurrence of a primitive pottery at 
the very end of the top level (B) at Beldibi. Almost 
identical pottery was found stratified at ^atal Hiiyuk in 
Levels IX and X, which suggests a chronological link 
about 6soo-tj4oo BC on the twsis of radiocarbon dating. 
On the south coast then it is possible that the Proto- 
Neolithic lasted until the middle of the seventh millen¬ 
nium. If we accept this inference, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the Pamphylian coast was as retarded in 
culture then as it was to be for thousands of years to 
come. Whereas the people at Beldibi who get their 
pottery, or the technique of making it from the plateau 
(the reverse process is unimaginable) still lived in rock- 
sheltcts, a fully developed town, (^atal Hiiyiik, already 
existed on the Anatolian Plateau. The plateau sequence 
- still incompletely known - may well turn out to be 
different from the coastal one. The importance of the 
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discoveries of Professor K. Kokten and Dr E. Bostanci \ih. ^7, 
in the Antalya area cannot be over-emphasized for they 
have shown for the hist time that Upper Palaeolithic art 
of the west European type existed in Anatolia. It is to 
be expected that the people who produced the Neolithic 
Revolution in the Near East ate probably to a great 
extent of Upper Palaeolithic stock* and some anthro¬ 
pologists believe that the Eurafrican race, the earliest 
strain represented in Proto-Neolithic cemeteries, represent 
descendants of Upper Palaeolithic man of Europe. It is the 
changeover from hunting and gathering to food produc¬ 
tion and food preservation that is probably responsible 
for the disappearance of the old animal art, but this was 
probably a very gradual affair and by no means universal. 

We have already seen a faint survival in the Natufian of 
Palestine but it was far more marketTin the wall-paintings 
and plaster engravings of the neolithic site of (^jlatal 
Huyiik. There this naturalistic art survived until the 
middle of the fifty-eighth century BC, but it is no longer 
found in the later cultures of Hacilar or Can Hasan* where 
its place is taken by geometrically painted pottery, itself 
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derived from the symbolic and geometric art which 
accompanied the naturalistic. 

In southern Anatolia there is therefore evidence for a 
development, however tenuous at present, from the 
Upper Palaeolithic to the Neolithic and in this respect 
Anatolia is unique. 

At the moment the earliest evidence for settled com¬ 
munities on the plateau is provided by only two neolithic 
sites; an Aceramic village at Hacilai and the great site of 
^atal Huyuk. Radiocarbon dating suggests that the date 
of the Hacilar village must be placed r. 7000 b c . Founded 
on virgin soil, a small*village with rectangular rooms, 
built of mud-brick on stone foundations, it lasted thiough 
seven phases of occupation before it was deserted. Tidily 
constructed hearths and ovens were grouped in an open 
courtyard with grain boxes made of plaster near at hand. 
Postholes suggest the presence of awnings and fences in 
the open court which uras separated from the dwelling 
quarters by a metre thick wall. Houses appear to have 
consisted of a large room w'ithout interior fittings, but 
with carefully plastered fioors and walls, laid on a pebble 
base. The plaster was frequently stained red and burnished 
or decorated with elementary geometric designs in red on 
cream. The walls were cjttremely denuded so that it is 
unknown whether wall-paintings once existed above a 
red dado. No doorways were found. Smaller rooms, 
sometimes provided with hearths or ovens surrounded 
the main room. It is possible that, as at (^tal Hiiyuk, 
entry was from the roof only. 

Pottery was unknown and clay figurines have not been 
found. A few fragments show that marble bowls were in 
use and basketry, skins, wood and leather were probably 
used. Bone awls, flint and imported obsidian tools were 
found, mainly sickle blades and one polished axe. No 
burials were found within the settlement, but human 
crania were set up on floors, which suggests an ancestor 
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cult. Among the ammal bones, the remains of meals, 
sheep or goat, cattle and deer are present, no proof was 
found for domestication with the exception of a dog. 
Agriculture was practised as is shown by the remains of 
tworow hulled barley, emmer, wild einkorn and lentils 
from Level V, dated by C-14 to 7040 ac (higher half life). 
The simplicity of the Aceramic settlement at Hacilar is 
reminiscent of Jericho Pie-Pottery Neolithic B or Jarmo, 
but it provides a strong contrast to the wealthy town- 
site of l^atal Hiiyiik, situated on a river in the alluvial 
plain of Konya some two hundred miles farther east. 

^atal Hiiyijk 

With its thirty-tw'o acres, Qital HiSyuk is easily the largest 
neolithic site in the Near East, but of this vast sudface 
only an area covering an acre of the priestly quarter has 
yet been excavated. Twelve successive building-levels 
(O-X), covering the millennium from c. 6300 to 3650 ac, 
according to a series of fourteen radiocarbon dates, show 
a steady and unbroken development of culture. The late 
building-levels from Level VIA onw-ard show an increase 
in disastrous fires which shortened the time-span of these 
levels and necessitated a quicker rate of rebuilding. The 
architecture of ^atal HUyUk is remarkably stereotyped: 
houses and shrines were built of shaped mud-brick on 
brick foundations in the absence of stone. Plans are 
rectangular and each house has a storeroom added to it 
along one of its sides. Interior arrangements vary accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of lighting by means of small 
windows set high up in the wall below the eaves. Each 
house had only a single storey, the height of its own walls, 
and was entered from the roof by means of a wooden 
ladder placed against the south wall. The smoke from the 
hearth and the oven escaped through the same hole in the 
flat roof or through the unglaacd windows. Some build¬ 
ings were provided with a ventilation shaft as well. All 
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communications took place over the roofs - which varied 
in height — as the buildings rose in terraces up the slope 
of the mound. Wooden ladders must have abounded on 
the roofs as they do today in Anatolian villages, where a 
great part of the life of the village goes on. Each room was 
provided with at least two platforms of which the main 
one was framed by wooden posts, plastered over and 
painted red. A raised bench was placed at the far end of 
the main platform. These served as divans for sitting, 
working and sleeping and below them the dead were 
buried. Mats covered the floors. Sanitation was out of 
doors in ruined houses or small open courtyards which 
also served as repositories for domestic rubbish, ashes and 
broken bones and pottery. Animals were not kept within 
the settlement, but were probably herded at night Into 
corrals situated on the edge of the settlement. Because of 
the peculiar system of entry the outside of the settlement 
presented a solid blank wall and further defences were 
evidendy deemed unnecessary. Defenders armed with 
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bow and arrow, slings and spears, were evidently a match 
for any marauding band that would dare attack the city 
and no traces of massacre have been found. 

The economy of ^tal HiiyUk was based on extensive 
agriculture, on stock breeding (sheep and cattle?^ and on 
hunting wild cattle {B<w pri>fiigtHius\ Red deer, wild ass, 
boar, and leOpards. Fishing was relatively unimportant, 
but bird bones and eggshells are not uncommon. Wolves 
were killed (but not necessarily eaten), and a wall-painting 
shows a man accompanied by a dog, hunting deer. The 
standard of agricultate is amazing: emmet, einkorn, 
bread wheat, naked barley, pea, vetch and bitter vetch, 
were widely grown. Vegetable oil was obtained from 
crucifers and from almonds, acorn and pistachio. Hack- 
berry seeds occur in great cjuanitites suggesting the pro¬ 
duction of hackberry wine, praised by Pliny and it may 
certainly be assumed that beet was also known. 

Ttade wa^ another^ if not the most impottant source 
of income for the inhabitajit$ of C^atal Huyuh. The 
abundance of obsidian at this site, and its position relative 
to the source, the then active volcanoes of Kataca Dag 
and Hasan Dag at the eastern end of the plain strongly 
suggest that the city of ^atal Hiiyuk held the monopoly of 
the obsidian trade with the west of Anatolia, Cyprus and 
the Levant. A remarkable wall-painting from a shrine in 
Level VII shows a view of the town and a volcanic erup¬ 
tion, probably of Hasan Dag, in the distance. Obsidi^ 
spearheads in prime condition are frequently found in 
groups of up to twenty-three specimens buried in a bag 
below the flexjr, where they were evidently stored as 
capital. In exchange for obsidianj the fine tabular flint of 
Syria was obtained and widely used for the manufacture 
of daggers and other tools* Sea shells^ especially dentalia, 
were imported in great quantities from the Mediterranean 
for the manufacture of beads and stones of great variety 
were brought to the city for the manufacture of stone 
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\ luxury vessels* beads and pendants, polishers* grinding 
stones, pounders, mortars and tjuerns, or to be used (like 
] alabaster and marble, black and brown limestone) for the 
I manuFacture of small cult statues. Greenstone occurs on a 
/ i^idgc in the plain and it was used for fully polished 
adzes and axes, and for jewellery. Ochres and other paints 
came fitom the hills around the plain together with fossil 
shells, lignite, copper and iron ores, native copper, 
cinnabar and galena. All these raw materials were used 
on the site, but the workshops have not yet been located. 
The standard of their technology is no less amazing : their 
obsidian and flint work with beautifully pressure flaked 
spear, lancc and arrowheads in the former and daggers in 
the latter material leaves ail other chipping in the Near 
j East far behind. Mirrors were made of polished obsidian, 
set in a fine lime-plaster to fit neatly into the hand; beads 
were made of a blue or green stone, apatite, with per¬ 
forations too small for a modern needle; holes were 
drilled in obsidian pendants, inlay of one stone into 
another was practised, copper and lead beads, pendants 
and other trinkets were ftrecjuently made from smelted 
ores as early as Level IX and fine textiles (probably wool) 
i were produced of such fine Cjuality as no manufacturer 
V could be ashamed of now. The w'ooden vessels that* 
together with basketrj'* took the place of pottery in the 
lower levels of the site, shows a variety of forms, a 
mastery of technique and a sophistication in taste that has 
' no parallels elsewhere in the neolithic Near East. Pottery 
itself appears first in Levels X-IX (and was exported to 
j Beldibi), but this primitive stuff evidently could hot 

j compete with the wooden or bone and antler vessels, or 

the basket and skin containers, which may have been in 
' use since the Uppet Palaeolithic. As a result no pottery 
was found in the priestly quarter excavated in Levels 
' Vni-VI B and it was only at the end of Level VI A, 
5900 BC that now technically gready improved it was 
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53, 54 A bSfidaUy !kki!<l obsidian arrowhead from QaiaJ Huyilk, one of 
a group of seven burted with a dead inan in a Abovc^ a woman's 
grave id level VI ^ ^taJ HiiyUik with an obsidian iriitfOfi an impiession of 
a coded basket (left) and a smad basket with ixd ochit:^ niEiscd with fat 
to fond ‘rouge' (right) 


finally accepted. Only Levels V-O are to be considercd 
as fully ceramic at (Jatal HQyuk^ but even then the proto¬ 
types in wood and basketry influenced the greater part of 
the shapes until the end of the settlement. This is the so- 
called dark burnished ware but at ^tal Hiiyijk the dark 
colour is usually confined to the cooking pots and from 
Level V onwards buff w^ares appear (there are red ones as 
early as Level X). Mottling in attractive colours is com¬ 
mon in Level IV and the first streaks of red paint occur 
in Levels III and II, but remain exceedingly rare. Not a 
single sherd was found with the roulettcd, fingernail or 
shell-impressed ornament so common on its Cilician 
offshoots. 

The people of ^tal Hflyiik buried their dead below the 
platforms of their houses and shrines only after the flesh 
had been removed, probably for the sake of hygiene. The 
primarj' process of excarnation may have taken place in 
1 /Js. if 2, SS light structures, built of bundles of reeds and matting as 
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56 Abovc^ a ccrcitKinial prcssuitr-l^k^d Him digger from a. mail& burial m l^vcL VI, 
Catal Hli^k. The bone handle 1$ carved in tibe form of a serpeni. lil. below, a necklace 
of blue or green Apatite and flmber-<oloiired sralactiuf calclfe beads 
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57“59 TesiiJc (wool?) cnrcloping the lom'er jaw of a burial ftom ahritie 
E VI ji ^tal Httyiih. Uh. }t, /y, below kft, hlach btuniahed poctety from 
Qatal Htlyiik level VI A, t. 5900 ac 


depicted on a wall of a shrine, or by means of vultures. 
The deshless corpses were then collected, wrapped up in 
cloth, skins or matting and intca^muraliy buried previous 
to the annual ledecoratlon of houses and shrines. Some¬ 
times the remains were coated or painted with red ochre, 
cinnabei, or blue or green paint was applied to the neck 
or forehead. The dead were furnished with funerary gifts; 
women and children with jewellery; necklaces, armlets, 
bracelets and anklets, greenstone hoes (or adzes), bone 
Spatuiae and spoons, especially when women were buried 
with children. In the case of more prominent members of 
society obsidian mirrors, baskets with rouge and cos¬ 
metic spatuiae were included, Male burials were accom¬ 
panied by m^ce-heads, flint daggers, obsidian spear, 
lance or arrowheads, clay seals, bone hooks and eyes, and 
fasteners for belts. Textiles, wooden vessels and boxes are 
found with both sexes, but pottery or flgurines are never 
found in the graves. 
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6oj 6 i Burial in » bask-ec from level VT and a group of contracced burbls from below Ebc 
pktforins of a shrine aJso in level VT, Qual Hilyiik 


Until a full study is available, little can be said about 
the population except that they Virere dolichocephalic, of 
fair statute and thin boned. TTie majority of burials are 
those of women and children and few individuals appear 
to have reached middle age. 

Art and religion 

The discovery of forty shrines or sanctuaries distributed 

over nine building-levels at ^atal Huyiik gives one a 

unique picture of neolithic Anatolian religion. The 

shrines are of the same plan and structure as the houses, 

but are distinguished by their superior decoration or their 

contents. They ate grouped within a complex of buildings 

and four to five rooms are usually servcji by a shrine. ///. ifS 

Continuity of cult can be demonstrated in a number of 

instances in the lower levels, where shrine was built upon 

shrine, but there are also exceptions where this is not the 

case. Numerous groups of statues in stone or baked clay 







Abo?*, A sMominjcttoEi of a shrine tn level VII decorated with wall-paintbga of 
vulture^ peeking at human bodies. lU. below Icftp a wooden box carved out of hr wood 
with lid ftom A burtol Jn level VJ (jf. ///. a. human jaw lies close by, ///, S4, below tight^ 
a baked cUy seal with stylized flower petals from a burial in levd IV^ 

J//. opposite above, a second vukyic shrine from level VII showing tw^o vultures wi th 
human legs attacking a headless human body» c. 61 dc 
























66^ 67 Rightp bead nixkJatio, bracelets of 
rBfious Cut and polished stoncii, bone belt- 
hooks i//, i&2\ and eyes from levels VT 
A arid B. S/j, bclo\i% a ‘ted-nchre by rial" of 
a voman with a band of deep red paintp 
emrtabar or mcrcufy oxide applied to the 
skull. From lev^c] VI B, r, 6000 %c 
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6b Plan of bnilding'lcvc3 VI B at (^ta.1 f. 6000 s c. jj, shiinc 
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were found, as well as crude ex-voto figutines of seated 
human beings and animals. The latter are never found 
inside the shrines, but lie outside orate stuck into recesses 
in the wall, whereas the cult statues are found within the 
shrines, liie statues allow us to recognize the main 
deities worshipped by neolithic people at (Jatal Huyiik* 
The principal deity was a goddess who is shown in her 
three aspects, as a young woman, a mother giving birth 
or as an old ’woman, in one case accompanied by a bird 
of prey, probably a ’vulture. Simpler and more terrifying 
aspects show her semi-iconic as a stalactite or concretion 
with a human head which probably emphasizes her 
chthonic aspects related to caves and underworld. One 
figure shows the twin goddess and a gtoup of three 
figures shows a girl, a woman and a boy god standing 
behind or riding leopards, the sacred animal of the god¬ 
dess. A male deity also appears frequently in two aspects, 
as a boy or adolescent, the son or paramour of the god- 












69 Wooden vessels mainly from buriili m level VI at Qital HUyuk 


dess, or as an older god with a beard, frequentljr portrayed 
on a bull, the god’s sacred aniinal. Groups of figures are 
tare. No other deities are recognirable, but groups of 
statues are always accompanied by limestone concretions, 
stalactites from caves and strange stones. 

In the decoration of shrines three different methods 
were employed: 

i) Wall-paintings in natural colours (often polychrome) 
mixed with fat and painted with a brush on a fine white 
plaster, occur from Level X-IU, but plain red panels 
continue into Level II. 

These paintings were put up for religious use and were 
afterwards covered with plain white plaster. Frequently 
more than one layer of paintings arc presaiv'cd. 

ti) Reliefs, often of monumental size, up to 1 meties or 
more in height, modelled in plaster on bundles of straw, 
on wood, or on day, and in the case of animal heads 
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7(3-71 7 ^* 7 ^* above, A boy-god tiding on a Leopard and a femaJe deity standing 

behind a IcOf^d. bcloTV kft^ a limesfonc concretion with citved htiman head. lU^ 

7_j, opposite lefc^ a large baited claj figuiE bf a goddess enthroned on two felines in the 
process of giving binh^ from level II J7JQ bc> The head is a restoration. opposite 

rights a kneeling goddess in white marble found with the bird of prey (vulture?) ///.// 



frequently mcotporating the frontal bone and horn cores 
of bulls or rams. Levels IX-VI A. 


in) Figures, usually animals cut out of the plaster and part 
modelled or part cut-out; plain silhouettes or Intaglio- 
like figures in sunk relief. Levels IX-VI A. 

Finally there are groups or even rows of bull's horn- 
cotes set in benches (Level VI only) or bull-pillars, 
stylized bull's heads incorporating the horns, set on the 
edges of platforms in shrines and houses alike, probably 
like the later horns of consecration to protect the 
inhabitants arid ward off evil. These are first found in 
Level VII and continue right down to Level 11 . 

reliefs only the goddess is shown in anthro- 
the male god, however, appears only as 

















77“79 A tirhite nurltle mtuc of i seated gpd. wearing armlets and a cap nvadc of kopard sbin. 

centre, alabaster statue of a bearded gad seated oti a bull, Iff./ff i white marble statue of 
a young male deity. All From level VI, ^tal Hiiyuk 


a bull’s or ram’s head. The shrines were evidently the 
scene of a fertility cult^ the main aim of the religion being 
the procreation of life, and the ensurance of its continuity 
and abundance both in this life and next. Sexual symbol- 
J//. ism is absent and attention is drawn to the navel, preg¬ 

nancy or scenes in which the goddess gives bir^ to a 
bull’s head or a ram’s head. Frequently the two aspects 
of the goddess are shown side by side or combined in a 
twin figure, one of which is giving birth. Scenes of life on 
one wall contest with scenes of death on the other. A 
I/ii. So, S6 huge bull’s head is frequently found emerging from the 
wall above a ted painted niche, perhaps symbolic for the 
netherworld. Other heads accompany the bull and breasts 
are frequently shown in rows, In other cases woman’s 
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KcCDn^tmctioit qC ^ shrine in level VI with 3 eut-oiiE figure nf a bull cta the unrth 3nd 
3 bull 3 nd ram's head on the east wall. The wall beneath them is painted with a decormtEnit of 
human handSr 


brea;sts are caref^y portrayed, but incorporate the lower 

jaws of wild boars, the skulls of fox, weasel or the griffoa 

vulture, unmistakable symbols of death. Equally symbolic 

is the combination of bull's horn and woman's breast, 

both symbols of life. No two shrines are alike and the 

variations are bewildering; paintings combined with 

relief, cut out figures, painted red or black, together with 

reliefs and so on. The cut-out figures show bulls and cows, 

leopards, deer and a huge boar’s head. In another instance 

the goddess is not represented but her place is taken by 

two leopards shown face to face, modelled in plaster and ///. Jr 

richly painted, 

The wall-paintings show a number of different subjects; 
besides plain panels of red (also found in houses) and 
occasionally black, there are numerous examples with 
geometric patterns, often of great intricacy, which 
resemble the gaily coloured Anatolian kilims (Levels 
X-III). Some even imitate the stitched borders and this 
suggests that they are copies of woven materials and not 
the prototypes from w’hich kilim patterns were taken. 

Symbols such as hands, horns and crosses are frequendy 
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Si a painted relief shaving two leopards from a shrine in IcvcS VJ, ^tal Hiiydkp f, 6000 me 
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Bi Painting of m dcid 
nmn^s bnd, from m 
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found in these paintings as befits their magical and pro¬ 
tective function. Other paintings seem to consist entirely' 
of symbols, most of which remain unintelligible to us. 
Paintings wnth human hands are frequent, cither left In 
reserve on a red ground or painted in red, pink, grey or 
black, by themselves, or framing a central pattern of some 
complexity (Levels Vll-VI A), A nuniber of scenes are 
evidently related to the funerary cult: a fragmentary 
painting in Level IV shows a n:ian probably carrying two 
human heads, of which only the male head is well pre¬ 
served, A charnel house from a shrine in Level VI B has 
already been mentioned and in Level VTI two great 
shrines show enormous vultures pecking at headless 
human corpses, whereas an earlier scene in Level VIII 
shows a man armed with a sling defending a corpse 
against two black \niltures. Other buildings show great 
bulls painted in red or black, always on the north wall 
of the building' facing the Taurus Mountains (Levels IX, 
VII, VT and 111 ). 

Hunting scenes with numerous small human figures 
and Red deer occupy a shrine in Level III c. j8oo bc, the 








Pflkitcd fdicf of a pregnant goddessp 
dressed and holding a veil from levd Vll, 
r. Sip ibC 


View of a bench in a shrine from 
leircl VI incorpo-ratirLg the horn cores of 
seven aurochs (wild bnlb) and a reconstruc¬ 
tion drawing of the complete shdne showi ng 
the bench and typical b/t^ranra, pillars of brick 
with horn cores of the auiodiSp symbol of 
the bull god 
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latest known at ^atal Huyuk, The decline in hunting and 
hunting equipment and probably the hill domestication 
of cattle may have made the painting of hunting scenes, 
which were part of the ritual of the hunt, superfluous and 
they therefore disappear after Level III. This change in 
economy may also have affected the petition of the male 
god pis i vis the great goddess. He is not represented 
among the nine statues from the shrine in Level II and in 
the Late Neolithic of Hacilar no single statue of the god is 
found by himself. At (^atal Huyiik II his birth and at 
Hactlai VI his mating w'ith the goddess is shown, but his 
role has evidently been greatly diminished and his 
prestige has irreparably suffered, 

Raiocarbon dates for ^tal HUyult suggest that there 
is a slight chronological overlap between the end of the 
^atal Hiiyuk (I-O) sequence and the ‘Late Neolithic’ of 
Hacilar (IX, VlIT) and this is to some extent confirmed 
by a number of, perhaps only minor, features shared by 
these two sites, which it should be remembered are a good 
two hundred miles apart. The first traces of painting on 
pottery occur at (^tal Hiiyuk 111 and 11 and therc^ter 
Hacilar IX-VI, but such pieces remain in the minority. 
Light coloured wares are more common at the latter site 
than at the former, and tubular lug handies vertically 
placed appear sporadically at Qital Hiiyuk II and L At 
Hacilar they are common but here we now have a number 
of pots, including some with basket handles which are 
much more common at Qital Hiiyiik. The stone industry 
of i^tal Hu3ruk 11 is debased and developing towards 
that of Hacilar and In both some mkrolithic elements 
now appear, although these are not even remotely similar. 
The day figurines from (^tal Huyufc 11 show similar 
positions to those of Hacilar and a goddess enthroned on 
leopards is dosely related to figures from Hacilar VI, but 
facial features and hairstyles are quite different. Internal 
buttresses in architecture make their appearance in (^atal 
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S6 Recanstnictlon of a funcniry titi:;, with prie4t£S5£S disguised 95 Tulture^, taking pbcc 
m a shfiiic in level VII at l^tal H03rilk, c. 61^0 bc. h h based on the actual discovery of 
wall-paintings of vultures with human legs and human skulls on platforms below ibem 
found against the north w'all^ and skulls found in baskets beJow eaeh Wge bull’s head 
on the w^est and cast walls 


Hiiyiik 11 and in Hacilar VI, but house-plans and entry 
into the house arc dilTcrcnt and so are the burial habits. 
All this points to lines of development already fully 
diverged in the early sixth millennium ac and only 
further research can determine at what point in time 
Hacilar or rather its hypothetical predecessor the Kiail* 
kaya culture, branched oil from the parent stock. This 
culture, only known from surface finds in south-west 
Anatolia or from sporadic sherds in the Pamphyiian caves, 
shows clear Links in its ceramic repertoire to <^atal Hiiyiik, 
but not so in its stone industry from which the fine 
obsidian hunting equipment is conspicuously lacking. 
The direct descendant of the C^atal Hiiyiik culture prob¬ 
ably lies buried below the western half of the mound 
across the river which is not yet excavated. 
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^7 Scene of 1 Red deer hunt froin the smteghamber of fl hunting^ -ihrirtd irl level III* Catal 
Hiiyuk, A jfico BC 


Hacilar 

Leaving aside the complicated issues which arise when¬ 
ever an attempt is made to derive one culture from 
another, the short phase, hitherto called ‘Late Neolithic' 
and lasting perhaps not more than a hundted years (n^o- 
j6oo Hc) at Hacilat, produced some considerable archaeo¬ 
logical remains. The remains of the first three phases, 
Levels IX-VII, are comparatively inslgniftcant, but the 
final phase, Lc\'cl VI, which was destroyed in a violent 
conflagration, was anything but insignificant. The 

III. 8$ remains of nine substantial houses arranged round two 

sides of a rectangular court were excavated. These houses 
were much larger than those of ^atal Huyiik and measured 
up to 10.5 metres in length and 6 metres in width. They 
were built of Square bricks, with walls a metre thick 
and had stone foundations. They supported an upper 
storey, largely built of wood, and stout wooden posts 
held up the roof. A wide double doorway in the middle 
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&& An;Ltotkii pottery atagies. Abovc^ Early Neolithic monochrome potteiy from Qatal 
Huyijk< Centre, Late NcoUthic and early palmed pocccry^ some vith lug handles^ from 
HaoWn Bclowf, pamied pottery from the beginning of the early Gwlcolithic period^ alao 
from Haeilar V* jjoo bc 
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of the long side of the building led into the room and 
facing the entrance a flat-topped oven stood against the 
back wall with a rectangular or square raised hearth 
immediately in front* Part of the room was screened off 
and the screen made of sticks covered with white lime- 
plaster, which also covered walls and floors, but was 
never painted. Platforms no longer exist, cupboards are 
placed in the thickness of the wall or built up in brick and 
plaster, An outdoor kitchen was placed to the right of 
the entrance and made of posts, laths and plaster and 
contained an oven, hearth, grinding stones and often gra,in 
boxes, made of plaster* In one case a flight of mud-brick 
steps led up to the second storey. Behind one of the 
houses in a small open court was a deep stone-lined well. 
The houses were built back to back in blocks and entered 
from courtyards or narrow lanes, but it is likely that the 
settlement was surrounded by a defensive wall. No special 
cult rooms were found, yet statuettes found in most 
houses suggest a domestic cult* 

The economy of the period shows a great decline in 
hunting (and a corresponding absence in hunting 
weapons - only the mace and sling survive) but insuf¬ 
ficient animal bones were found to be able to provide 
adequate proof for the domestication of cattle, sheep, 
goat and pig, although bones of these animals were found. 
Only the dog may definitely be said to be domesticated, 
nevertheless it would be most unusual if the other animals 
were still wildl Agriculture on the other hand was prac¬ 
tised widely as dry forming, and carbonized deposits of 
emmer, einkorn, bread wheat, naked barley, Hacilar 
peas, bitter vetch, acorns and hackberry, were common¬ 
place. Sickles ipade of antler, sometimes still containing 
the small chert blades, occur in the houses together with 
graceful bone spatulac the handles of which end in animal 
heads. Bone carving was well developed and antler 
sleeves were used to hold polished stone axes, adzes and 
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§9 IsofTbctric dniwirf of a. group of hoaus 
from Hacilir VI. r. 5600 a c. Noic the hors*thoc> 
shaped ovens in the back wall^ and sttiall lire- 
places in the front 


chisels made of greenstone, which is locally available. 
Articles of personal use include miniature mortars and 
pestles for cosmetics, red ochre, beads of various stones, 
pendants of mother-of-pearl, veined marble and apatite. 
Marbles and knuckle bones attest the playing of games. 
Impressions of basketry and weaving were found and 
biconical spindle-whorls appear. Copper is rare, but 
known, and haematite was used for polishers. A great 
number of raw materials not locally a\'ailable show 
extensive trade with the south coast (sea shells), the Lake 
District (ochres, sulphur) and central Anatolia (obsidian, 
pumice stone). Obsidian is fairly rare, as a local buff or 
red chert was used for the manufacture of tools (mainly 
blades). , 

Pottery is abundant, thin-w^alled, hard-fired and bril¬ 
liantly burnished. Light greys predominate in Levels IX 
and ^11 and give way to fine reds, buffs and browns in 
Vll and VL Shapes are sophisticated and simple S-curves 
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91 A druiking cup of 
icd tuicmsbcd mut tn ihc 
form of 4 woiium*5 bead and 
bone $paEiiJae wItK tcrmlnak 
in the form of ajiifnal beads 
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frequent, disc bases and vertically placed tubtdar lugs 
universal. These same bowl shapes occur in marble, some¬ 
times of considerable size. Ritual vessels include recum¬ 
bent and standing animals (deer, bull, pig)» a cup in the 
form of a human head, and others are ornamented with 
bucrania, bull’s or bear’s heads or a human arm in relief. 
Painted pots ren^in great rarities, but the use of a red 
slip is well known. 

Evidence for a domestic cult is provided by flat 
standing female figures made of baked clay or stone 
equivalents with incised eyes, nose, hair and chin and 
found in each house* Statuettes of baked clay, extremely 
well modelled, are accompanied by coarser figurines of 
the same material but provided with wooden peg heads. 
The statuettes portray the goddess and the male occurs 
only in a subsidiary role as child or paramour. The god¬ 
dess is shown seated on one or two leopards or standing 
and holding a leopard cub. She occurs by herself, stand¬ 
ing, seated, squatting, kneeling, lying down or accom¬ 
panied by a child. She may be shown in the nude or 
wearing a hikinx-like garment, an apron or a long striped 
dress, painted in white. In the younger aspect she wears 
her hair In pigtails and is usually scantily dressed, whereas 
the older figures are mote often naked and have the hair 
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92 Ritual vessel in 
the shape o( a reeum- 
bent deer from Haeilar 
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done up in a bun. Eyes arc incisedj but none have a 
mouth. The physical t^'pes appear to be depicted which 
may reflect the two dolichocephalic races recognised by 
the late Professor M. ^enyiirek in the skeletons from 
Kacilar; the robust Eutafrican race and the more gtacile 
Proto-Mediterranean race. These naturalistic statues 
serve as a link between those of Qital Hiiyuk and the 
later, larger and more conventionalized group from 
Hacilar V-II. 

After the destruction of Hacilar VI, 5600 bC, occu¬ 
pation continued a ltd the 'Late Neolithic^ gradually 
developed into the ‘Early Chalcolithic’ phase, the main 
characteristic of which is the use of painted pottery. This 
was a gradual affair and in Level V, which is transitional 
in character, red burnished ware still predominates. The 
painted potter)' is red on cream; the patterns are mainly 
geometric and resemble textiles, but a number of pieces 
show a bold curvilinear ornament with fantastic motifs, 
that seem to owe their origin to the maeandroid patterns 
found on the ^atal Hiiyuk seals. The latter ‘fantastic’ 
style remains the less common one until Level H B 
(late II) when it proliferates to a remarkable extent. 
The geometric patterns predominate from V-II A. The 
painted and unpainted monochrome wares employ the 
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94 flmup of naturtlistie bahcd clay staiucttca of ihc Mother Goddeu 
found in houses in level VI {</! III. if) at Hacilaf 




same shapes, which are a development from those of 
Level IV, bur coilax-nccked jars now appear as well as 
the oval Hacilar cup. Black monochrome ware or incised 
ornament do not occur at Hacilar, nor are there any 
cardial, naihimpressed or barbotine wares. The develop¬ 
ment of these fme painted wares appears to have occurred 
over a much more restricted area than the monochrome 
ware. Red pottery of Hacilar VI type covers a vast area 
from the Lake of Bey^ehlr to the Aegean coast, but the 
painted ware of Hacilar il-lV type is confined to the 
Burdur region. At Bucak south of Burdur a mound pr^ 
duced only the unpainted types, and none of the sites in 
the Macander or Hermos valleys and their tributaries 
have yet produced pyaintcd pottery that looks earlier than 
Hacilar 1 (c. 5250-5000 bc). This may suggest that in the 
west of Anatolia monochrome ware lasted until the 
period of Hacilar I, when painted wares, perhaps of 
several versions, red on cream, white on red, etc., came 
into fashion. 

This may l^ve important bearings on the vexed 
question of Anatolian relations with Greece and the 
Balkans (sec below p. 115). 

Building remains of Levels V-III were not well pre¬ 
served at Hacilar but they resemble the fortified enclosure 
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^5 Painttfd poiicry types from a, Hticilar; if, (^atal West; r, Can I-iaa^; d^. Early llalaf 


of Level IL Two methods of const met ion arc found; 7 //. lei 

building in mud-brick on stone foundations or houses 
builtofw'oodw'ith large posts and smaller ones inbetw'een, 
the w’holc cos'cred by a thick plaster. Both methods had 
already been in use in Hacilar VI, but the post and plaster 
construction was only used there for kitchens. Figurines 
were only found in a fragmentary state, but they appear 
to be of the sante types as W'C find in Level IL Most arc 
red burnished, but some are painted and compared to 
Lc\'el VI the great variety of shapes has been reduced to 
four main tj'pcs; standing, seated with the legs on one 
/ side, kneeling or resting. No single figure f^rom our 
' excavations was complete. The crude figurines with 
peg-heads, so common in Level VI, have disappeared, A 
head from Level V is unusual in that it has eyes in the 
form of a plastic pellet with a slit made by a nail impres- 
' sion. This is the common way of fashioning eyes of 
figurines in Greece, but unique in Anatolia. 
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Hacilar II (r. 5435-5250 bc) marks the climax of this 
painted pottery culture and the foitihed enclosttte 
excavated is probably only part of the entire settlement. 
Within a thick mud-brick wall houses, a granary, potters' 
workshops and domestic courtj'ards are grouped around 
a number of large courts. Two phases of building, 
separated by a disastrous fire which laid the eastern half 
of the complex in ashes, can be distinguished architec¬ 
turally and by the pottery. In the earlier phase a shrine 
with a deep well next door in an open yard was found in 
the north-east corner. In plan it resembled the large 
buildings of Level VI, and in the back wall it had two 
recesses in one of which the lower part of a stone slab w'as 
found. This again reminds one of the stone slabs of 
Level VI. Below the floor of this building three graves 
were found each containing a woman and child. Some 
painted pottery'accompanied the dead. This is the only 
case in which burials w'ere found inside a house, a number 
of others in Levels IV-VI lay below courtyard floors, 
with a red burnished bowl (IV^, a marble cup and some 
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beads (V) and a potteiy cup and bone pin (VI) as sole 
funerary gifts. All burials were contracted, but no fixed 
100 orientation could be observed. The quality of the pottery 
and figurines from Hacilat 11 is superb; the oval caps 
and bowls with fantastic design occur in large quantitiw 
and a special, and probably ritual, anthropomorphic 
vessel in the form of a goddess is frequently provided with 
eyes inlaid with obsidian. The figurines are larger than 
in the earlier levels, and though technically perfect, they 
lack the naturalistic grace of those from Level VI. Figures 
of the goddess with a child or with animals arc no longer 
found and male statues have completely disappeared. 
Noteworthy is the reappearance of the stamp-seal with 
incised geometric design. 

The settlement of Hacilar 11 perished in a conflagara- 
tion s. j a5o BC and thereafter some newcomep appear to 
have arrived with different traditions of building, pottery 
manufacture and figurines. They remodelled the site, 
using the old mound as a roughly circular court round 
which they threw huge blocks of rooms separated by 
courtyards and surrounded by a strong defensive wall. 
Of this fortress of Hacilar I a-b, only the basement plan 
survives but the plans of individual rooms with huge 
internal buttresses shows a continuity in architectural 
prmciples. The upper storey or storeys were of wood and 
some brick and when the fortress was destroyed by fire 
the contents of the upper storey collapsed with the burnt 
bodies of the defenders into the basement rooms, from 
which there was no escape. The newcomers of Level I 
probably came from neighbouring regions and they 
probably intermarried with the remains of the earlier 
population. Of their economy we know virtually nothing; 
no grain was found and few animal bones (mainly deer). 
Trade continued to import the necessary raw materials 
and there was no change in burial customs. Both in 
shape and decoration the pottery is markedly different and 
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more than two thirds is now painted. Red and cream 

monochrome wares continue to be made, but most is 

painted in a linear style in red on white, with a small 

percentage in white on red. No single Level 11 shape 

survives except the ‘toby^jug’. Ovals and ovoids, basket 

shapes, square and oblong vessels abound and the 

quality, though often excellent, rarely compares with that 

of Hacilar 11, In the patterns a strong influence of basketry ///. roo 

design is felt. In the hgurines strong schematization sets 

in combined with incised ornament and a marked decrease 

in size. Traces of copper are found here as in the other 

levels of the site, but bone and stone tools continue the 

essentially neolithic tradition. The stamp-seals of Level 11 

have disappeared and there are a few crujle figurines of 

animals, which although so common ar other sites, are 

almost absent at Hacilar. Two building-levels with 

squatters^ remains overlay the burnt ruins of the fortress, 

and the site appears to have been deserted r. 5000 bc. 
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Recent excavations in the Konya plain have shed some 
light on the cultures that followed the neolithic of (patal 
Huyuk, but neither at (;:atal Hiiyiik West (the site across 
the river) nor at Can Hasan, some fifty miles farther east, 
has a link been cstablisbcd with the neolithic. 

At the former site soundings established a succession 
of two different phases of painted pottery” an earlier 
painted in ted on buff (f^tal Huyiik West ware) and a 
later and finer with paint in brown or black on a white 
slip (Can Hasan ab ware). The excavations at Can Hasan 
show the same succession with the ^tal West ware in 
Level j and the painted white slip w'arc in Level ah. 
With it appears a fine burnished ware, grey, buff ot black, 
incised wnth niaeandioid designs like those of the ^tal 
neolithic seals and row's of dots between lines with fre- 
cjucntly below the rim a modelled bull’s head. The same 
macandcr-like patterns are found in wall-paintings fallen 
from an upper floor in a burnt settlement (Level zb) that 
in plan shows remarkable resemblances to the fortress of 
Hacilar 1 . Large figurines of a distinctive type and copper 
objects (a macc-hcad and a bracelet) come from the same 
level, and imported pottery of Mersin XXl-XX type was 
found in the ruins. On the other hand sherds of the earlier 
^tal W'est w'are were found in Mersin XXIV-XXII so 
that evidence now exists for linking up developments on 
the plateau with those in the Cilician plain. Similarly after 
the destruction of Can Hasan ib, new’ forms and styles of 
painted pottery appear in Level za which can be linked to 
Mersin XIX and XVIII, which also sees the first import 
of North Mesopotamian Halaf wares. Numerous carin- 
ated bowls with distinct designs fioni <^atal Huyiik W'est 
(period Can Jdasan zb) offer striking parallels to some 
Early Halaf vessels with which they may even be con¬ 
temporary. Before w'^e turn to a discussion of this interest¬ 
ing culture the relations between western Anatolia and 
the regions beyond the Aegean must be discussed. 
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Anatolia and South-eastern Europe 

Even if we bear in mind the fact that no single group of 
people in the Near East ever completely copied the cul¬ 
ture of its neighbour — in fact when they borrow they 
always introduce elements of their own - the similarity 
between the development of the earliest neolithic in 
Greece and western Anatolia is such that some obvious 
borrowing took place. 

The quality of the earliest pottery so far found in 
Greece shows quite clearly that the first contacts with 
Anatolia were not established at the time when pottery 
was a primitive product at ^atal Huyiik (f, Gjoo-j^oo 
BC), but came after. Even in Central Greece, which com¬ 
pared to the richer plains of Thessaly and Macedonia, 
may have been a Utde retarded and provincial, the earliest 
monochrome wares with which the sequence starts, have 
been dated by C-14 to r. yjao BC and there seems little 
reason to push the firet appearance of pottery in Greece 
back beyond ^6oo bc w'hen it first appeared in common 
use at (^tal Hiiyiik VI A r. 5900 and yyoo at Hacilar. 
The resemblance of the earliest 'Fliessalian w^ares to the 
pottery of C^ral Hiiyiik or Kizilkaya is no indication of 
date, for cNactly the same sort of pottery could be found 
at (^atai Hiiyiik as late as Level 11 (fifty'-ei^hth ccnmrj'), 
or as early as Level VI A (fifty'-ninth). An aCeramic culture 
precedes the one with the earliest pottery' in Thessaly and 
from one of its sites, Soufii Maghoula, come a number of 
so-called bone fish hooks and stone car-studs (the latter 
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10 j Two uncalled clay ligurir >€5 from a shrine at 
the Early Ncpllthic akc of Nca Nikonvedeta in 
Greek Maocdpnia 


also at Gicnuios). Whereas such an ‘ear-smd* came from 
Hacilar VI, destroyed c, 5600 bc, the ‘fish hooks' ate 
almost certainly belt-hooks, typical of ^atal VI A, dated 
to f. ? 950-j 880 BC, The accramic of Thessaly can there¬ 
fore probably be dated pre-j6oo BC and the introduction 
of good pottery that follows it is probably related to the 
movement that carried Hacikr VI ware to the Aegean 
coast, to Chios and Skyros and beyond. The prolonged 
period of the use of monochrome pottery in Greece may 
possibly be paralleled in the coastal regions of western 
Anatolia until the appearance of painted "wares (red on 
white, white on red) in Hacilar 1 (i*. 5250-^^, 5000) which 
accords well with a date of jo8o bc for the first appear¬ 
ance of red on white ware at Elateia in Central Greece 
(and ‘Proto-Sesklo’ in Thessaly). In 'ITiessaly a phase with 
cardial and barbotine wares, evidently derived from Mace¬ 
donia and the north intervenes betw^cen the Proto-Sesklo 
and the Middle Neolithic Sesklo culture (beginning c. 
jooo bc). This native Balkan decoration, it should bc 
emphasized, is not to be confused with that of Cilicia and 
the Levant, or that of Dalma in Azerbaijan. At Nea 
Nikomedeia in Macedonia large-scale excavations of an 
Early Neolithic settlement show eloquent evidence of 
Anatolian influence, and of local adaptation. 
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104 i.ad r£cl paificfid pottery from the Middle NeaHthk sites of Sktaoa and Krcniikovcip 

So^ region^ Bulgarii. Late sixth tnilJefinlum bc 


In contrasr to Anatolia^ rectanguJar houses were free 
standing in an ‘open settlement’ pattern. They were of 
fairly large size, comparable to Hacilar VI, and consisted 
of a main room, a storeroom or kitchen and sometimes a 
porch, all built of wooden posts and plaster. A large 
building in which five Anatolian-Iooking clay statuettes J//. joj 

were found w'as probably a village shrine. Most of the 
pottery is monochrome slipped and burnished ware, red, 
buff, greyish and with shapes reminiscent of Hacilar VI-V, 
but some is painted in red on white, and white on red and 
finger or nail impressed coarser ware also occurs. The 
association of these ceramic constituents is reminiscent 
of Proto-Sesklo and Pre-Sesklo (cardium, etc.) in Thes¬ 
saly towards the end of the sixth millennium. Parts of 
‘toby-jugs’, vessels made in the form of a goddess, also 
point to a comparatively advanced date (at Hacilar Levels 
II and I) and the ‘stamp-seals’ found arc closest to those 
of Hacilar U. The dead were buried in a contracted posi¬ 
tion in the settlement, but w'ithout funerary gifts. Impres¬ 
sions on the bottoms of pots show twilled matting as at 
Hacilar and ^tal Hilyfik and twining, alscf found in ^ata! 

Hiiyuk VI fabrics. Weaving w'as therefore w'ell advanced 
and spindle-whorls and loom weights have been found. 

The chipped stone industry is unspectacular, like that of 














Hacilar, and the material used is flint or chert, not 
obsidian. Serpentine axes, adzes and chisels, fully polished 
do not differ from their Anatolian counterparts. Belt 
hooks made of bone arc quite common. Farming is the 
bask economy of this sctdciiicnt; domesticated sheep and 
goats predominate, cattle and pig are less conspicuous- 
Wheat, barky, lentils, peas and acorns and pistachios have 
been found, but the exact varieties of wheat and barley 
are not yet known, and eagerly awaited. 

Farther north and cast, sites like Porodln and Vr^nik 
appear to have yielded similar remains, especially the 
latter and C-14 dates of r. 5160 and 49(for a late phase, 
Starcevo III?) from these sites lend support to the archaeo¬ 
logical equations. Both at VrSnik, and in the Sofia Basin 
and the Maritsa valley of Bulgaria the white-painted 
wares are common and characteristic of the Middle Neo¬ 
lithic, the Early Neolithic having only monochrome 
wares, plain or ornamented with barbotinc, nail or linger 
imprints. Many of the painted pots ate bowls on feet, a 
type characteristic of Hacilar II and the sickles, axes, etc., 
of the open settlement of Karanovo comparable to Nea 
Nikomcdcia remind one unmistakably of similar material 
from Hacilar. 

However, in the absence of excavated sites of this 
period in western or north-western Anatolia off the high 
plateau, it would be incautious to attempt to draw* too 
close comparisons between Hacilar and sites in Greece, 
Macedonia and Bulgaria. Much that looks strange at the 
moment may have developed in the intermediate areas, 
untested by excavation and until we know what the 
equivalents of Hacilar were on the western seaboard of 
Anatolia it is impossible to say whether the related cul¬ 
tures across tfit Aegean or the sea of Marmora were the 
result of primary Anatolian colonization or secondary 
interaction of advanced Anatolian ideas and culture on 
a local and receptive European substratum. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Halaf and Later Cultures 


The Halef culture 
(Late sixth and fifth millennium) 

In contrast to most of the cetamic neolithic cultures sc 
far described outside Anatolia^ out information about the 
Halaf culture is comparatively full, even if no excessive 
amount of digging has produced this evidence. The type 
site is the village of Arpachiyah near Mosul for at the site 
of Tell Halaf, which gave its name to the culture, the 
pottery was found unstratihed below later buildings. It 
would seem that metal was known, justifying the term 
*Chalcolithic^ used for this period. 

The distribution of the Halaf culture describes an arc 
from the Euphrates to the Greater Zab. Whereas its 
southern limit is well dehned, its northern is probably 
formed by the Taurus mountains, with pockets here and 
there on the plateau farther north. 

The Halaf culture is a particularly vigorous one, owing 
nothing to Hassuna or Samarra. It was probably produced 
by newcomers from the north, and its original homeland 
probably lies in ‘Turkish Mesopotamia’. *At least two 
main variants can be distinguished in the pottery; an 
Eastern Halaf, best known from Arpachiyah and Tepc 
Gawra near Mosul, and a Western Halaf from sites such 
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as Chagar Bazar, TeU Hajaf and Vunus-Carchemish in 
Syria. Each of the two areas have local preferences for 
shape and decoration, which shows three phases of 
development and increasing elegance. The earliest with 
relative simple shapes among which the ‘cream bowl’ is 
already present prefers naturalistic ornament - bull’s 
heads, heads of moufflon, or entire animals, leopards, deer, 
snakes, scorpions, birds, onagers as well as human beings 
and schematized trees, plants and flowers. Closely packed 
lines, straight or wavy, fields of dots and circles often 
placed in panels still remind one of the pattern burnished 
ware of the previous period, but they are the same simple 
ornament as is used in the decoration of copper vessels 
seen in Near Eastern bazaars today. The metallic shapes 
of much of the Halaf w'are has not escaped observation 
and it is perfeedy possible that early metal vessels con¬ 
tributed to the development of this remarkable dviliza’ 
tion. Early metalworking in the region of Diyarbakir 
(‘Copperland’) near the centre of the Halaf homeland Is 
indeed suggestive, and needs investigation. The early 
Halaf pottery 1 $ decorated In red or black on an apricot 
ground and highly polished. In the middle phase a cream 
slip is produced and more elaborate shapes are found 
with sharp flaring rims. Naturalistic ornament disappears 
except for the ubiquitous bucrania, which become more 
stylized Typical ornament consists of elaborate fields of 
geometric designs, which strongly resemble textile 
products, balanced by curving lines, scale patterns, dots, 
suns and stars. In the final phase great polychrome plates 
with elaborate centte-pieces such as rosettes and Maltese 
crosses, are produced in the east, to become one of the 
outstanding products of Near Eastern pottery. 

Although the Halaf pottery is the most outstanding 
product of this civilization, there are numerous other 
aspects of great interest; architecture, religion, stone 
carving, weaving and trade. 
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The peculiar architecture of the Hakf period is well 
known. The villages consisted of two-roomed houses set 
along paved roads. Bach house consisted of a round 
domed inner room and a long rectangular ante-room, 
which may have had a gabled roof as is suggested by a 
stone pendant in the form of a wooden house. These 
buildings had stone foundations with a superstructure of 
mud-pads, as shaped mud-brick had not yet been invented 
in Mesopotamia. Bread ovens, hearths aiicl bell-shaped 
storage pits were found in the serdement at Tell Turin, 
west of the Euphrates, showing that here at least these 
stiuctures were dwelling-houses and not shrines as was 
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Reconstruciion and phn of s. at Arpachiyah. Haldf culture^ Middle QialeoUdite 

period 

J//* loS suggested for similai buildings at Arpachiyah* The 

largest there had walls z to a.j metres thick, a domed 
chamber lo metres in diameter and an ante-room 19 
metres in length. The Yunus domed rooms reach dia¬ 
meters of up to 6 metres. The only purely rectangular 
building at Atpachlyah was the potter's shop in the top 
level, but the remains of a shrine, containing the bom 
cores of a bull found at Tell Aswad on the River Balitrh 
in Syria were of rectang;ulac construction. No round 
buildings have been found either in Cilicia or in the 
Syrian province west of the Euphrates; rectangular 
architecture continued from the previous period. Con¬ 
tracted burials were found in the settlement at Arpachiyah, 
accompanied by rich gifts including clay figurines. 

The Halaf people were farmers ; flint sickle blades, 
glossy from reaping were found by the hundreds and 
models of sickles were made in soapstone. They grew 
emmer wheat and hulled two-row badey, with six-row 
barley making its first appearance towards the end of the 
period. Flax Was grown for the extraction of linseed oil 
and perhaps for the production of linen. 

The patterns on the pots testify to the high develop¬ 
ment of woven stuffs, perhaps still mainly in wool. Our 
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107 Polychrome plaie typical of the end of the Hiilaf period in North Iraq from 
Aepachiyah 


knowledge of animal husbandry is based more on 
figurines and pottery than on animal bones. Cattle, goat, 
sheep and a dog like a Saluki weieprobabiydoniesticated, 
but there is proof only for the first two. The prominence 
of the bull in the cult docs not by itself indicate domestica¬ 
tion, On the contrary, the enormous horns of the bulls on 





the pottery suggest that it was the wild bull that was 
venerated as the emblem of male fertility. Tlie occasional 
appearance of the ram in the same function is paralleled in 
the neolithic of Anatolia. 

Hunting was evidently still practised; both atiowheads 
and slingstones arc found. Fragments of hunting scenes 
show dogs on the leash or a bull caught in a trap. Hares, 
onagers, boars and numerous birds are shown on pots 
and they no'doubt contributed to the larder. Many of the 
naturalistic paintings seem somewhat inappropriate on 
pottery and, on analogy with neolithic Anatolia, one i$ 
tempted to suggest that they may have been copied from 
wall-paintings, fragments of which have, however, yet 
to be found. 

If the bucrania and the ram’s heads point to a cult of 
the male fertility element, the frequent clay figures of 
women (and never of men) seated or squatting dearly 
demonstrate the cult of the Mother Goddess. As in 
Anatolia these figurines are frequently painted with lines 
and crosses (which is still the symbol of fertility in 
Anatolia). The execution of these statuettes is, however, 
schematic and primitive. Other cult symbols are the bull’s 
hoof (or phallic?) pendants and the so-called double-axe, 
carved into beads (as in neolithic Anatolia) painted on 
pottery or woven into textiles. 

Numerous other amulets show model sickles, winnow- 
ing-fans, ducks, and a house model, all car^'^ed in soft 
stone. Simple square or round seals are made of the same 
material and ornamented with simple incised designs. 
Models in stone of human finger bones are found, but the 
real masterpieces are the beads, plaques and vessels cut 
from obsidian. 'The use of native copper and lead is 
beyond doubt,*but the metallic shapes of the pottery bear 
witness to more advanced techniques. 

Trade viias evidently well organized and extensive; 
obsidian from the Lake Van area and Indian Ocean shells 



obtained via the Persian Gulf found in the Halaf settle¬ 
ments are balanced by Halaf pottery at Tilkitepe near 
Lake Van (possibly a Halaf emporium) and elsewhere in 
the Malatya region, rich in copper and gold, Halaf 
imports and influence arc seen in the bowl shapes, rosette 
patterns, bucrania and glaze paint which extends from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, Trade was evidently 
carried on through intermediaries, bur it must have been 
controlled by developed societies at home. Never before 
had one single culture dominated such a large expanse of 
territory. 

The observant reader may have noticed a considerable 
number of resemblances and similarities between the 
Halaf culture of the late sixth and early 6fth millennium 
(based on C-14 dates of ja88 for Arpachiyah TT8 and 
end of Amu<^ B at Ugarit, r. }4jo bc) and the Neolithic 
and Early Chalcolithic cultures of Anatolia. These were 
coming to an end and at just about the time that the Halaf 
culture first developed and from c. 5000 ac onwards the 
centre of cultural and technological development shifted 
first to north and after the fall of the Halaf culture, to 
southern Mesopotamia, It Is tempting to regard this shift 
of the cultural centre of the Near East eastward not as a 
coincidence but as the result of the blotting out of the 
Hacilar and ^tal West cultures in the west. Without 
suggesting that refugees, or shall we say craftsmen, from 
the west found new patrons in the east - which may or 
may not have been the case - the ‘ Anatolianness' of much 
in the Halaf tradition can hardly be denied. The religion, 
including a bull cult, metalworking, weaving, the superb 
pottery and the higher technology in generd cannot but 
remind one of Catal Hiiyiik, Haalar and Can Hasan 
already discussed above. ^ 

The end of the Halaf culture was brought about, it is 
thought, by invasion from the south of Mesopotamia. 
Extensive irrigation may have produced a suqilus 



population in the ‘Uhaid culture which set out to find new 
land. The Halaf cultuie was wiped out oi disappeared, 
probably r, 4400-4500 bc, but not without leaving here 
and there pockets of at least cultural resistance. 

The Transitional Period from Halaf to ‘Ubaid 
along the Mediterranean Coast 

As direct neighbours of the Western Halaf culture the 
region from Aleppo to Antioch came under strong 
H^af influence, mixed in places with Samarra motifs. 
Imports and local imitation of Halaf schemes dominates 
the Amuq C culture and even Ras Shamra on the coast, 
where the local pattern burnished tradition, eventually 
died out. However, this region preserved its local 
characteristics, and in the following Amuq D culture 
representing the transitional period from Halaf to *Ubaid 
this is very clearly shown. A local polychrome pottery 
appears with shapes that arc partly derived from Halaf, 
partly from a new red-washed ware, which we shall soon 
encounter in its spread southwards to Palestine. Possibly 
it is representative of a new element, for wherever it 
appears it marks a break in the local tradition, and is 
associated with a general poverty in remains and archi¬ 
tecture and accompanied by a new stone industry* best 
known from By bios Late Neolithic and from Tell Ghassul 
in Jordan, The possibility that we are dealing here with 
semi-nomadic elements is strong; and the only buildings 
associated with this culture arc flimsy structures at Byblos 
or subterranean roimd ‘houses’ in Palestine (Jericho 
Pottery Neolithic A-B complex. Tell esh Shuna ware in 
the Jordan valley and Wadi Rabah ware on the coast). In 
Palestine these northerners supplanted the Yamiukian 
culture, at BylMos the Middle Neolithic, and in the north 
they are associated with Late ‘HalaT painted pottery. 
Even in the south some painted styles, like those of 
Ghmbba (and Jericho IX or Pottery Neolithic A?) 



occur with fiiint Syrian affiliations. At By bios there is no 
trace of painted pottery. Characteristic of all these ver¬ 
sions is the new stone industry and the red pottery with 
jars having loop handles or lugs, bases with mat imprints, 
rims leaning or curving Inward (bow-rims), and catinated 
or hemispherical bowls. Bands of red paint alternate with 
plain red-washed surfaces. The general impoverishment 
in culture; the semi-nomadic aspect, the insubstantial 
remains create a vivid picture of the misery and disturb¬ 
ance that accompanied the break-up of the Halaf culture 
in the north. At Ras Shamm (Illc) this new poverty- 
stricken phase is dated by C-14 to e, 4581 bc. 

In the Lebanon and Palestine prosperity did not return 
until new elements arriving from the nonh c. j600-5500 
BC introduced the ‘eneolithic' and Beersheba-Ghassulian 
cultures. 

As usual, the rich lands of north Syria made a faster 
recovery. New dements from the south-east bringing 
with them an ‘Ubaid tradition of painted pottery, estab¬ 
lished themselves from Hama on the Orontes to the 
Malatya region on the Anatolian Plateau. Some pene¬ 
trated into the plain of Antioch where they produced the 
inartistic pottery of Amuq E. Elsewhere in the plain more 
gifted elements sundved to fashion the Tdl esh Sheikh 
ware, now also known from Ras Shamra, in which Halaf 
and *Ubaid elements of design are combined into pleasing 
compositions, even if technically production was poor. At 
Ras Shamra old techniques died hard; polychiomy sur¬ 
vived and a new pottery combined Halaf and * Ubaid 
motifs with pointUld incision in reserved fields- Seven 
successive building-levels are found at Ras Shamra during 
the ‘Ubaid period and settled conditions if not prosperity 
had evidently returned by r. 4568 bc accofding to a C-14 
date (first ‘Ubaid Level 111 B). 

Cilicia, sheltered from the Anatolian Plateau by the high 
ranges of the Taurus and from Syria by the wooded 



Amanus, shows an even more complicateti sequence of 
events. Halaf influence was here superimposed at Mersin 
XlX-XVll on a strong local painted pottery tradition, 
which had close links with the Konya Plain on the plateau 
of Anatolia. Halaf sherds reached the Konya Plain in 
small quantities, evidently as the result of trade, and in 
exchange we find polychrome ware at Mersin emanating 
from the Can Hasan la culture near Karaman, long before 
polychiomy was practised in the Hakf culture. Anatolian 
influence steadily increased and by Mersin XVI an intru¬ 
sive culture was well established in the famous fortress 
built, we may assume, against the easterners in the plam. 
Copper tools and w'capons now first appear in quantity 
and the pottery has new shapes, wares and patterns which 
are Anatolian and have nothing to do with Halaf. Among 
the novelties the first use of handles on pots must be 
noticed. Just before its destruction, perhaps r. 4}jo bc, 
the first *Ubaid imports reached the fortress and after its 
destruction ‘Ubaid influence gradually gained ground. It 
was, however, far from pure and the closest parallels 
point to the Tell esh Sheikh ware, whereas others show 
strong parallels with Ras Shamra Ill B. such as the incised 
and painted pottery of Level XV and the polychrome 
ware which continues in use. Mersin XV rebuilt as a 
fortress was destroyed and in XIV and XI 11 Anatolian 
burnished wares, mostly plain but some Incised, appear 
side by side with the local ‘Ubaid pottery. Finally a local 
painted ware at Tarsus and in the east of the plain shows 
lingering Halaf influence and a cemetery at the same 
site the influence of a new monochrome ware related to 
Amuq F, Hama and Byblos (c. 3500 b c). At Mersin on the 
other hand, renewed influence front the Konya Plain 
introduced a dark burnished ware, ornamented in wWte 
paint or, peculiar to Cilicia, with pattern burnish. 
Finally c. 3200 bc a further Anatolian wave introduced 
the Early Bronze Age. 





These developments in Cilicia have been sketched here 
in some detail to illustrate the complicated pattern of 
cultures that frequently are found in areas exposed to 
several influences at once. The city of Tepe Gawra in 
north Iraq provides a parallel in the transition from Halaf 
to ‘Ubaid, to which we must now return. 

The ‘Ubaid Period 

With the spread of the ‘Ubaid culture, originally at home 
in southern Iraq, over the whole of Mesopotamian. 4400- 
4JOO BC there begins a new era in which were laid the 
foundations of Sumerian civilization and from now 
onwards Mesopotamia becomes the centre of the civilized 
Near East. As a prelude to the Sumerian civilization of 
the Uruk period, its full story really belongs to a later 
period, and we shall therefore content ourselves with some 
more general points. 

The ‘Ubaid culture appears to have developed in the 
south of Mesopotamia out of its comparatively sophis¬ 
ticated predecessor known ^ Hajji Muhammad, which 
as we have seen was a culture probably of south Iranian 
origin influenced to some extent by that of Halaf. Spread 
throughout Lower Mesopotamia from Ras el Amiya near 
Kish to Eridu its existence, let alone its prosperity, is 
unthinkable without the extensive use of irrigation. As 
the culture developed and irrigation techniques improved 
the rich and fertile plain soon became overpopulated. The 
early ‘Ubaid culture was in existence by f, 43 zj bc 
according to a radiocarbon date from Warka and soon 
after setders from the south moved up the Tigris and 
Euphrates in search of new land. In the long history of 
Mesopotamia they were the first to do so, and were to be 
followed by numerous others; previou^y cultural ad¬ 
vances had come from the north and east. In the north the 
Halaf culture broke up, in places not without resistance 
- at Arpachiyah there was destruction and massacre - and 







all over the vast domains of the Halaf culture *Ubaid 
wares are found, even north of the Taurus mountains, in 
the plains of Malatya, Elazig and Palu. To the north-west 
‘Ubid influence penetrated as far west as Meisin in 
Cilicia, but there it stopped. South-westwards Hama on 
the Orontes marks the southern limit of ‘Ubaid wares. In 
the north-east ‘Ubaid wares crossed the passes to Azer¬ 
baijan where the Pisdcli ware found south and east of 
Lake Urmia may pass as a local 'Utaid. To the east 
contact was maintained with Khuzistan and trade routes 
were opened with the east. 

Never before had a single culture been able to influence 
such a vast area, if only superficially. The pottery distri¬ 
bution, in spite of minor variations, is fairly uniform. 
Though technically competent, it was still made by hand 
and its decoration, simple, sparse linear and monochrome 
designs is rarely beautlftiJ and can hardly have caused 
aesthetic satisfaction to people who had been used to the 
glories of Halaf ware. Important advances are made in 
the north in metalwork, which now includes cast axes of 
copper. Gold also makes its first appearance, but only at 
the end of the period. In the south metal is still rare if not 
absent and tt Is hardly likely that it superior armament 
which contributed to the success of the ‘Ubaid people. 
As with so many early cultures it Is probably trade which, 
more than anything else was responsible for the prosperity 
of the period and efRcient agriculture for their numbers. 
That populous towns existed inMesopotamia at this period 
is evident not only from the great buildings, but from the 
large cemeteries. The cemetery at Hridu contained more 
than a thousand graves. Little is known of the economy, 
but in art the goat and the ibex take the place of the catdc 
and sheep of the Halaf period. Extremely lively scenes of 
human beings surrounded by animals are found at Tepe 
Gawra curved on seals in the steatite, diorite, serpentine, 
camel ian, haematite and lapis lazuli imported from distant 
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JoS RccoAstructian of the *Ubaid temple in level XHl at Tepc Gaii jfa, Late Qiakolithic 
period 


Badakhshan at tht foot of the Pamirs, These Jitde scaJs 
of the *Ubaid period should be compared to the stiff 
geometric ejtamplcs of the Hakf period showing the 
different spirit which inspiied thtf new civilization. Every 
now and then remarkably naturalistic scenes occur on the 
potte^ especially at Tepe Gawra^ where Halaf survivals 
are still notable, and also elsewhere. 

Nothing, however, more clearly demonstrates the 
change in culture than the monumental ((:mplc$ which 
were now built in the cities. Built of mud-brick, which 
makes its first appesjance^ and sonietimes on stone 
foundations thty dominated the cities from the top of 






ancient mounds. At Eridu they were set on mud-brick 
platforms the origin of the temple tower or :^igptrat^ made 
by filling in earlier buildings, and a flight of steps gave 
access to a door in the long side of the building. This 
consisted of a long central room, lo metres or more in 
length, with a broad platform at one end and an offering 
tabic at the other. The main room was surrounded on 
both sides by smaller rooms from which ladders led to an 
upper storey and the roof. The central part of the building 
was probably higher than the double-storeyed side rooms 
and lit by triangular windows. The outside of the build¬ 
ing was ornamented with elaborate projections and 
recesses which remained a characteristic of all later 
sacred buildings in Mesopotamia. House plans were 
essentially similar, lacking only the panelled walls and 
the paraphernalia implicit in the cult. A house at Tepe 
Gawta XVI had traces of wall-painting in red and black, 
and an entire quarter excavated in Level Xll gives one 
a vivid picture of urban life, The most monumental 
series of temples arranged round three sides of a court at 
Tepe Gawra XHT illustrates even better than Eridu the 
tremendous advances made in this period. Without 
the Eridu sequence of sanctuaries from the Eridu to the 
‘Ubaid period, however, the south Mesopotamian origin 
of this architecture would not have been believed. A 
quarter of a century ago it was firmly believed that 
people of A 1 ‘Ubaid were primitive marsh-dwellers living 
in reed huts, hunting, fishing and practising sporadic 
agriculture like the Marsh Arabs of today. 




Epilogue 


Much important evidence lies buried in museums or in 
the notebooks of unpublished excavations, and what has 
been btought together here is but a fraction of what 
eventually will be published. The nature of this book i$ 
then that of an interim report and many of the statements 
made here will eventually need revision* This is inevitable 
and in particular the chronology of these early peiiods 
is in a state of constant flux. 

In the foregoing pages we have seen man emerge from 
cave and rock shelter and learn the rudiments of civiliza¬ 
tion: the preservation of food and its production during 
the long Proto-Neolithic period. All our evidence sug¬ 
gests that this was a long and slow process, about which 
we still have much to learn. Next, in the Aceramic Neo¬ 
lithic, we saw him emerge as a successful farmer, living in 
neatly constructed villages, tilling the soil and making 
vessels of stone, wood or baskets, in which to store, 
cook or eat his food. He did some trading with his 
neighbours to obtain raw materials for the manufacture 
of tools, weapons and luxury goods and practised certain 
fertility rites that required the manufacture of figurines of 
a goddess and of animals. At the village level of subsis¬ 
tence this may have been the rule but the town of Jericho 
(Pre-Pottery Neolithic A) with its huge stone-built tower 
and defences clearly shows that higher forms of social 
structure had already arisen if the need was there. 
Besides, simple village trading posts anfl market towns 
had already made their appearance. 

This is even clearer in the next phase, when the making 
of pottery, the manufacture of copper and lead trinkets 
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and elaborate woven fabrics are added to the technological 
repertoire. Thp city of C^atal HCiyClk, contcniporai7 with 
Jericho Pre-Pottery Neolithic B or with the villages of 
Jar mo and Mersin, produced a neolithic eivilkation 
worthy of a metropolis. It was followed by a number of 
high cultures with painted pottery (as at Hacilar, Can 
Hasan) and cult statues of a quality unsurpassed in the 
Near East, artistically well in advance of any contem¬ 
porary culture in the so-called Fertile Crescent, and 
spreading its influence to the coast of the Aegean and weU 
beyond. The precocity of Anatolia at this period is per¬ 
haps also reflected in the rise of the Halaf culture on the 
periphery of Anatolia, which exercised considerable 
influence on southern Mesopotamia and less directly on 
some of the Iranian painted pottery cultures, 

During the fifth millennium BC invasions of culturally 
inferior northern neighbours extinguished the painted 
pottery cultures of southern Anatolia and at the same 
time the ‘Ubaid culture of south Mesopotamia extended 
northwards, putting an end to Halaf. From then onwards 
the centre of civilisation in the Near East shifted to Lower 
Mesopotamia and its influence is felt ftom Mersin in 
Cilicia to the Zagros Mountains and beyond. Local 
cultures managed to survive in Syria and Palestine, but 
their impact on Near Eastern civilization is not obvious 
and in Egypt the earliest neolithic hardly antedates the 
beginning of the ‘Ubaid period and appears to be quite 
unrelated to developments farther east. 

Finally as a result of the Uruk ‘invasion’ of Mesopo¬ 
tamia early in the fourth millennium ac, the basis is laid 
fot the first rise of a literate civilization in Sumer, By 
establishing trade with Egypt via Syria and Lebanon, 
both countries^with their unlimited wealth due to 
irrigation, cultural if not political unity and far flung 
trade, come to dominate the future developments of 
civilization in the Near East for the next three millennia. 
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